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ANCIENT MARINERS 


TO THE GREAT SOUTH SEA 


CAPTAIN GEORGE SHELVOCKE’S VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD 


O read the records of early voyages of 

discovery is continually to marvel that 

men should have so far succeeded in 
seeking out the far corners of the salty world in 
the days before any of those inventions were 
dreamed of which have made modern navigation— 
but for a few exceptional contingencies—a com- 
paratively safe and easy job. 

The obstacles which those hardy venturers of old 
time had to master seem, indeed, in retrospect, 
alarming enough to daunt the stoutest-hearted. 
First and foremost, of course, there were always 
those ancient and customary sea perils to which 
even modern invention has still at times to give 
best ; and there were also new and surprising forms 
of those dangers, proper to strange and remote seas, 
which—encountered for the first time—must have 
been little short of appalling. Imagine, for instance, 
an Elizabethan mariner in his valiant cockboat 


snatched up unexpectedly by the irresistible force 
I I 
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of the East Indian typhoon! Such a phenomenon 
is sufficiently awe-inspiring even in an age when 
meteorological science has found a why and a 
wherefore for most of the vagaries of the elements. 
To a generation which still saw in such things only 
the inexplicable manifestation of mysterious and, 
probably, supernatural forces, their effect was ten- 
fold more terrifying. Moreover, all these dangers, 
known and unknown, had to be faced with the aid 
of instruments of navigation which were primitive 
and inaccurate, in ships which were small, slow, 
and unhandy, and which became, after long months 
or years at sea, so barnacled, iron-sick, and soaked 
with water, so riddled by ship-worms, so strained 
by the buffeting of the waves, and the vessel’s own 
continual movement in a seaway, that it was only 
by dint of weary and incessant labour at the pumps 
that they were able to crawl at last into port. 

When to these chances are added the perpetual 
risk involved by the navigation of strange and 
uncharted coasts, and the constant peril of attack 
from savage and unfriendly natives, the wonder is 
that so many of these intrepid voyagers not only 
survived, but survived to try conclusions, over and 
over again, with the very same dangers they had 
before almost miraculously escaped. 

And even yet the tale of their difficulties is not 
told. The point which cannot but impress itself 
upon the mind of any one reading the history of sea 
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adventure is that the factor which in very many 
cases constituted the most serious menace, alike to 
the safety and the success of an expedition, came 
not from without, but from within. That factor 
was not disease; though crews were often so 
ravaged by scurvy that there were not men enough 
left upon their feet to steer and work the ship. 
’ Nor was it scarcity of food or water; though the 
supply of both was always bad and usually scanty. 
But it was the grave peril of dissension among the 
ship’s company, if not of actual mutiny, which was 
constantly before the eyes of the commander of 
most early maritime ventures. 

In the year 1718, certain gentlemen of London 
fitted out two ships, the Success and the Speedwell, 
for the time-honoured purpose of harrying Spanish 
commerce in the South Seas. The two ships parted 
company early in the voyage, which proved, on the 
whole, exceedingly disappointing to its promoters ; 
and on his return to England, Captain George 
Shelvocke, who had commanded the Sheedwell, 
issued an account of the expedition with the object 
of vindicating himself in the eyes both of the 
“Gentlemen Adventurers ’ and of the general public. 

The book opens with a lengthy preface, the 
following passage from which seems worth quoting : 

‘I conceive it must be allowed that those who 
have the happiness of living at home, in full posses- 
sion of everything that may contribute to make 
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life agreeable, can be but indifferent judges of what 
is undergone in so great a journey as is the circum- 
ference of the earth, where the heats and colds of 
so many climates are to be endured ; to be as far 
from one’s native soil as the circuit of the earth 
will admit of; to be wandering such lengths of 
time on the surface of the ocean, and after a long 
voyage at sea to be entertained with the melancholy 
prospects of inhospitable shores; to have no place 
to have recourse to but uninhabited islands, which 
seldom afford any other refreshments than wood 
and water; to suffer the extremities of hunger and 
thirst; to be in continual danger through the 
mutinies and discontents of one’s own people ; and, 
in a word, to be years in doubt of ever landing in 
one’s own country again, to enjoy a little repose 
after the inexpressible fatigues undergone at sea ; 
yet all these, and even more hardships have been 
endur’d by several, whether through a desire of 
Fame or of gold. But if some unforeseen accident 
happens which is unavoidably attended by unfor- 
tunate consequences, the blame is immediately 
thrown upon the commanding officer, when it would 
have been impossible for him, or any man else, to 
have prevented it.’ 
In the course of his narrative, Shelvocke indulged 
in some very plain language regarding the conduct 
of Captain Clipperton, who commanded the expedi- 
tion, and also of some of his own officers ; and this 
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in turn brought forth a counterblast, more out- 
spoken still, on the part of William Betagh, his 
Captain of Marines. 

Shelvocke’s own narrative is, undoubtedly, the 
more reliable of the two. Betagh’s is extremely 
entertaining reading, but the very qualities which 
add to its piquancy, namely, the writer’s fondness 
’ for offensive personalities, and his habit of repro- 
ducing as verbatim conversations which only a 
shorthand reporter could have thus recorded in 
detail, render it obviously unconvincing as evidence. 
His unreliability as a witness is displayed in his 
defence of Clipperton, in the course of which he 
states that nothing in that officer’s previous career 
indicated that he was the kind of man deliberately 
to desert a consort, whereas that, as will be seen, 
was precisely the kind of action of which he had 
already proved himself capable. 

At the time when the venture was conceived 
England and Spain were for the moment at peace. 
It was therefore judged expedient to obtain a 
commission from the Emperor Charles the Sixth, 
and the Success and Speedwell, in order to be more 
in keeping with their role, were renamed Prince 
Eugene and Staremberg respectively. 

Shelvocke, who at this time held the chief com- 
mand, went over to Ostend in the Speedwell to 
receive the commission, the Success, in the mean- 
while, remaining in England. Shelvocke had been 
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an officer in the Navy for many years, and from 
his own book and Betagh’s it is possible to piece 
together a lively picture of the man. 

He was corpulent, irascible, and troubled a good 
deal with the gout; a convivial soul, probably, 
and, according to Betagh’s rather jaundiced account, 
unduly fond of a brew called ‘ hipsy ’, compounded 
of wine, water, and brandy, and sometimes known 
as ‘meat, drink, and clothing’. Of his personal 
courage there can be little doubt, but he seems to 
have been tactless and hasty, and little fitted, 
either by character or training, to handle such 
turbulent stuff as the crew of a privateer. 

During the sojourn at Ostend of the Staremberg 
(ex Speedwell) war again broke out between England 
and Spain, and on her return it was decided that 
the ships should sail under British colours and 
resume their original names. At the same time 
Shelvocke was deprived of the chief command of 
the expedition, and Captain John Clipperton 
appointed in his place. 

The reasons for this latter step are rather obscure. 
Shelvocke, for his part, seems to have incurred the 
displeasure of the Gentlemen Adventurers by 
extravagant expenditure during his stay at Ostend, 
and the fact that Clipperton had had previous 
experience of the South Seas may have told in his 
favour. ‘Nobody’, says Shelvocke, ‘that had a 
thorough knowledge of him would have given him 
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the charge of a collier’, and while this opinion was 
no doubt considerably coloured by personal feeling, 
it is certainly sufficiently astonishing that a man of 
Clipperton’s antecedents should have been placed 
in a position of responsibility. 

He was a native of Great Yarmouth, who had 
sailed with Dampier, as chief mate, during the 
' voyage of the St. George and Cinque Ports Galley in 
1704; and while the St. George was undergoing 
repairs in the Gulf of Nicoya he, with twenty-one 
deserters from Dampier’s crew, seized a prize 
vessel with ammunition and provisions on board, 
and went cruising for prizes on his own account. 
It was probably during this cruise that he discovered 
the island which still bears his name; and thus 
achieved the doubtful distinction of being one of 
the most disreputable persons commemorated on 
the map of the world. Dampier speaks of him as 
a man who, ‘ whenever he had opportunity, stripped 
his prisoners’, and he further accuses him of the 
theft of his commission; while, according to 
Shelvocke, he had a piratical way of saying that he 
would ‘ eat a Spaniard’s heart every day for break- 
fast’, after the manner of the gentle 1’Ollonais. 

Shelvocke, not unnaturally, deeply resented 
his displacement, and, although in a letter to 
the Gentleman Adventurers he expressed his 
intention of ‘ showing Captain Clipperton all the 
respect in the world’, there was already little love 
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lost between the two men, when on February 13, 
1719, the two ships sailed from Plymouth. The 
superstitiously inclined will no doubt take note of 
the date, and it was not very long before what such 
would regard as its sinister influence began to take 
effect. 

Shelvocke’s ship, the Speedwell, had on board 
practically the whole of the supplies of wine and 
brandy for the two ships. Now, asa rule, captains 
like a liquid cargo; but apparently in this case 
Shelvocke considered he had too much of a good 
thing. 

“On Sunday, February 15th,’ he writes, ‘ I came 
under the Swccess’s lee, and complained of the 
crankness of my ship, which proceeded from my 
having too much weight aloft, and therefore desir’d 
Captain Clipperton to send for his wine and brandy, 
which I had on board, that I might have room to 
strike down some of my guns into the hold, which 
being done, I did not doubt but that I should be 
able to hold him way. But this he entirely neg- 
lected ; by which means he lost his stock of liquors, 
for we were a night or two after separated by a 
violent storm, so that we never saw anything of 
one another till about two years afterwards.’ 

This separation of the consorts Shelvocke un- 
equivocally states to have been brought about by 
the sinister intentions of Clipperton. Betagh, on 
the other hand, as stoutly asserts that it was 
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Shelvocke’s own doing, and Burney, who, in his 
collection of South Sea voyages which the great 
Doctor Johnson found such plaguy dull reading, 
shows a strong bias against Shelvocke, supports 
Betagh’s view. The truth of the matter would 
rather seem to be that each man honestly believed 
himself basely deserted by the other. Clipperton 
‘was hardly likely to deprive himself deliberately of 
his supplies of wine and brandy; neither was 
Shelvocke likely to embark upon a cruise on his 
own account unprovided, as he mentions later that 
he was, with maps and charts of the waters he was 
about to navigate. But both men were evidently 
so filled with jealousy and dislike that they were 
ready to detect in each other, without the slightest 
foundation for such a suspicion, the basest and 
most underhand of motives. 

‘We kept company together,’ continues Shelvocke, 
“no longer than till Thursday, when between nine 
and ten o’clock at night there came on a very 
violent storm of wind at S.W., which obliged us to 
take in our topsails. The gale encreasing upon us, 
and being very much press’d, I haul’d up my foresail 
under the Swccess’s lee, upon which they made a 
signal for bringing to. By 11 of the clock we were 
under bare poles, with our yards a portland ’—this 
is a corruption of portlast, an old term for the 
gunwale, and the phrase therefore indicates that the 
yards had been lowered to the gunwale—‘' not being 
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able to suffer one knot of canvas all night, except 
for a very little while a reef’d mizen. About mid- 
night a sea struck us upon the quarter, and drove 
in one of our quarter and one of our stern dead 
lights, where we ship’d great quantities of water 
before we were able to stop them again; and were 
for a considerable time under continual apprehension 
of foundering. This accident exposed us to the 
greatest danger. We were not able to get the ship 
before the wind, nor could we work the pumps upon 
deck, the lee one being all the time under water ; 
and besides this, had a succession of prodigious seas 
driving over us, so that none could stand upon their 
legs. In these melancholy straits, the chain pump 
was the only thing we could have recourse to, by 
means of which it pleas’d God that we were delivered 
from impending destruction. When I mention this, 
I must observe that it is uncommon for ships not 
exceeding 200 tun to have them, and that I was very 
much blamed for the charge of it. In short, a 
seaman can judge what a condition we were in, in 
a ship of not above 200 tuns burthen, with 18 six- 
pounders mounted between decks, and a large 
launch, which row’d with fourteen oars, under our 
hatches, besides ror men, four-fifths of which were 
landmen ’—‘ landman’ or‘ waister ’ being, of course, 
the technical name for the most unskilled class of 
seaman— and crouded with provisions for so long a 
voyage. But all the damage we sustained by the 
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bad weather was the spoiling of about 1000 weight 
[Note.—lIs this an error for 100 ?] of flour and one 
barrel of powder which the water came at.’ 

The next morning the gale had blown itself out, 
and the Speedwell stood away to the north-west 
under topsails and double-reefed mainsail. The 
sea still ran high, and during the morning the helm 
coat was washed away. The worst of the weather 
was, however, over, but the storm had so alarmed 
the Speedwell’s crew that many of them were 
determined upon bearing away for England, having 
got it into their heads ‘ that she was so crank that 
she would never be able to carry them to the South 
Seas ’. 

Shelvocke, having got wind of this agitation, 
mustered all hands and harangued them to the best 
of his ability. ‘I told them,’ he says, ‘ that if the 
ship was tender, it was caused by her being pestered 
so much aloft, but that . . . we should in a little 
time eat and drink her into a better trim; that 
having through Providence escap’d a most violent 
tempest, a small spirt of wind would now run us 
into fair weather; that I would take all oppor- 
tunities of repairing the defects we were so sensible 
of in the late hard gale of wind, by filling up our 
quarter and great cabin lights (which were very 
large and low) with firm plank, and having no 
awning, promised to provide some shelter for them 
overhead.’ 
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His arguments, however, proved of no avail. 
They still ‘ continued in their resolution of clapping 
the helm a weather, and grew to that height of 
insolence at last, that I was oblig’d to have recourse 
to my Officers, for their assistance in bringing the 
male-contents to reason. And to that purpose most 
of them appear’d arm’d. The sight of which so 
startled the mutineers, that they soon dispers’d 
themselves ; and having order’d that two of them 
should be made fast to the geers, to receive such 
punishment as they deserv’d, I was prevented from 
my design by some of the rest, who came in a very 
submissive manner, and begg’d that I would be 
pleased to pardon them. A little after this, finding 
them in a tolerable disposition, and seemingly 
inclined to be tractable, I ordered some brandy to 
be brought up, and they drank to our prosperous 
voyage. I found that the dram being once or twice 
repeated, prov’d the best means of entirely over- 
setting their wicked intentions.’ ‘Splicing the 
mainbrace’ on any and every occasion seems, 
indeed, to have been a habit with Shelvocke, and 
the futility of the proceeding as a means of main- 
taining discipline is manifested very effectually in 
the course of his narrative. 

The trouble seemed to be over for the time being, 
but no later than the next day a recrudescence 
occurred. The ringleader in this instance was 
Simon Hatley, the second captain, a man whose 
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name figures very frequently in Shelvocke’s pages, 
He had been third mate of the Duchess during 
Woodes Rogers’s voyage round the world, and while 
in charge of a prize vessel had become separated 
from the other ships of the expedition off the 
Galapagos Islands. The prize had only two days’ 
supply of fresh water on board, and after suffering 
considerable privation, Hatley and his party landed 
on the coast of Peru, where they surrendered to the 
Spaniards. Possibly his experiences had to some 
extent affected his mind; whatever the reason, 
he seems to have been a moody and morose fellow, 
and a continual thorn in Shelvocke’s flesh. He 
now, says Shelvocke, ‘took an opportunity of 
disputing the command of the ship with me, telling 
me upon deck, before most of the ship’s company, 
that he had private orders from one of the Gentle- 
men Adventurers, and Captain Clipperton, to take 
the charge of the shipupon him. . . andalleg’d that 
it was but just he should command, being the only 
person that had any knowledge of the South Seas, 
whither we were now going. How far this might 
have prevail’d, I can’t say, had not his unseamanlike 
behaviour in the late storm rendered him ridiculous, 
and apparently unfit for such a charge.’ 

The Speedwell arrived off Grand Canary, which 
Clipperton had named as the rendezvous in case of 
the ships being separated, on March 17th, too late to 
find the Success, which had already cruised there the 
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appointed time, and resumed the voyage. She took 
a small prize there, with (says Shelvocke) ‘ nothing 
in her but a small quantity of salt and a quarter 
cask of wine, the greatest part of which was drank 
by my crew, before they brought their prize to the 
ship’. Thence she sailed to the Cape Verde 
Islands, where the gunner and the chief mate were 
both discharged at their own request. The former, 
Turner Stevens by name, had ‘ very gravely ’ made 
a proposal to Shelvocke, when he and all his officers 
were drinking together, that they should give up the 
original purpose of the voyage, and cruise in the 
Red Sea instead: ‘for,’ said he, ‘ there can be no 
harm in robbing those Mahometans ; but, continued 
he, the poor Spaniards, they are good Christians, 
and it would, doubtless, be a sin to injure them’. 
These strange religious scruples met with scant 
sympathy from the hot-tempered captain, who 
promptly ordered their exponent into confinement, 
‘after which he, in a very outragious manner, 
threaten’d often-times to blow up the ship’. His 
request for his discharge was, it will readily be 
believed, gladly granted, and, remarks Shelvocke, 
‘I was glad to see everybody else as well pleased as 
myself at his departure.’ The chief mate departed 
in consequence of a brawl he had been engaged in 
with Mr. Brooks, the first lieutenant, and from him. 
also Shelvocke parted without regret, ‘he having 
been a very troublesome person ’. 
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Off Cape Frio a Portuguese merchantman was 
sighted, bound for Pernambuco; and the Success 
having got the whole of the Speedwell’s supply of 
tobacco on board, which created what Shelvocke 
calls a ‘ West Country famine ’, he sent the morose 
Hatley to try to buy some from the stranger. 
Hatley returned with a stock of purchases reminis- 
cent of Moses Primrose’s gross of green spectacles ; 
for, finding the Portuguese ship unable to sell him 
any tobacco, he said that he had laid out the money 
in ‘ unnecessary trifles, viz., china cups and plates, 
a little hand nest of drawers, four or five pieces of 
china silk, sweetmeats, bananas, plantains, and 
pumpkins ’. 

‘I gave him to understand,’ says Shelvocke, ‘ that 
I was not at all pleased with him for squandering 
away my money in so sillya manner. He answer’d 
that he thought what he did was for the best, 
that he laid out his money as well as mine, and in 
his opinion to a good advantage, and that to his 
knowledge the things he bought would sell for double 
the money at the next port.’ It afterwards came out 
that Hatley had extorted the merchandise, together 
with a sum of money, from the Portuguese captain, 
under threat of his ship being detained as a prize. 

On June 19th the Speedwell anchored off the Island 
of Santa Catherina, or, as Shelvocke calls it, St. 
Catherine’s, on the coast of Brazil, where it was 
intended to carry out the necessary preparations to 
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render her fit for the Cape Horn passage. Here 
she forgathered with the Ruby, a French ship of 
Martinet’s squadron, under the command of M. la 
Jonquiere, and an interchange of courtesies took 
place between the officers of the two vessels. 

M.*la Jonquiere was at dinner on board the 
Speedwell when the festivities suffered a rude 
interruption. The occasion of the disturbance was 
the boatswain, Hudson, who had taken it into his 
head that he was not being treated with the respect 
due to his position, and that he ought to have been 
asked into the cabin as a guest, although neither the 
master, the gunner, nor the carpenter were invited. 
Accordingly, having apparently made up his mind 
that if he could not have a share in the festivities 
which were going on he would at any rate stop 
any one else enjoying them, he proceeded to ‘rise a 
row ’ by assaulting, together with one or two other 
malcontents, Betagh, the Captain of Marines, and 
Mr. Adams, the ship’s surgeon. The noise of the 
fight soon brought the captain out of the cabin to 
demand the reason for the disturbance whereupon 
the rioters ‘ accosted him with all the sawcy expres- 
sions they could think of’. The French officers 
came to their host’s assistance, and he soon, with 
their aid, ‘drubb’d the mutineers into better 
manners’, M. la Jonquiere offering to take the 
culprits home in irons, and asking them ‘ whether 
they did not think it monstrous for any people to 
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behave themselves in such a manner’. ‘It was a 
melancholy reflection to me,’ adds Shelvocke, ‘ that 
after having been thirty years an officer in the 
service, under the best regulated discipline in the 
world, I should now be harrass’d with continual 
- mutinies, and exposed to the unthinking malice, and 
unaccountable humours of my own ship’s company. 
For I must ingenuously profess, I dared not punish 
them as they deserv’d.’ 

The following morning found most of the dis- 
turbers of the peace in repentant mood, ‘ laying the 
blame upon the Boatswain, and too much liquor’. 
The boatswain himself was in a milder frame of 
mind, and humbly asked that no severity might 
be used towards him, ‘ for that it was drink that 
had made him mad’, and he further asked that he 
might be allowed to take his discharge, and go home 
in the French ship. This permission was gladly 
granted, ‘he being a very odd sort of a fellow, and 
always incensing the people against the number of 
officers, whom he termed “ bloodsuckers ”’ ’. 

The Ruby sailed on July 16th, taking with her, as 
well as the troublesome boatswain, three Frenchmen 
who had belonged to the Speedwell, and leaving two 
other Frenchmen and one Morphew, an Irishman, 
who was to prove a very bad bargain, in their stead. 
All this time the work of strengthening the ship for 
the Horn weather had been slowly going forward. 
The men who were told off to cut wood were idle 
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and unwilling, and, says Shelvocke, ‘I had no spur 
that they would be sensible of but double allowance 
of brandy.’ It was further discovered that the 
Speedwell’s former carpenter had sold most of his 
stores before the ship left England, and the armourer 
had to set to work to make nails with the help of a 
forge and bellows, the gift of the captain of the 
Ruby. 

In spite of all these delays, however, there seemed 
at last every prospect of getting away from Santa 
Catherina. And now Shelvocke’s turbulent crew 
burst still another bombshell, in the form of a 
‘round robin’ and a fresh set of articles concerning 
the division of plunder, accompanied by a threat 
that they would not stir another step to sea unless 
these were agreed to. Shelvocke lays the blame for 
the agitation upon Simon Hatley, and the references 
which occur in both letter and articles to Woodes 
Rogers’s voyage, in which, as we have seen 
Hatley had taken part, seem to lend a good deal of 
colour to the accusation. The principal grievance 
appeared to be that the articles which were signed 
at Plymouth were not identical with those on the 
cabin door; ‘one thing we saw in them was,’ says 
the ‘round robin’, ‘ that there was three times as 
much writing in them as in those on the cabin door, 
and written in several hands, and interlin’d in a 
great many places, which we don’t know the 
meaning of! ’—from which it would appear that 
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some of those who helped to frame the complaint 
were unable to read. 

Shelvocke was now in a bit of a quandary. He 
tried to temporize by putting matters off until 
after he had had an opportunity to confer with 
Clipperton, but a few days later the whole ship’s 
company came aft and flatly demanded a definite 
‘answer, adding that in case of refusal ‘ they knew 
how to provide for themselves’. There could be no 
manner of doubt as to the covert threat implied in 
these words, and Shelvocke, ‘ verily believing that 
the consequence of refusal would be no less than their 
running away with the ship and following the old 
Gunner’s scheme . . . thought it more advisable 
for the general good to sign’. A desperate remedy, 
piously observes the worthy captain, for a desperate 
disease ! : 

But the Speedwell was not to leave St. Catherine’s 
without still more trouble. The morose Hatley, 
when ashore buying provisions, had behaved in a 
manner far from ingratiating towards the inhabi- 
tants, finally, in pursuance of an often-repeated 
threat, burning down one of their houses. When 
the ship was ready to sail three men were found to 
have deserted, and one of the mates was sent ashore 
in the pinnace toround them up. The people of the 
place, thinking this was Hatley who had returned to 
complete the carrying out of his threats, ambushed 
the party on their way back to the boat, and crying, 
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‘ Kill the dogs! Kill the English dogs!’ discharged 
a volley of small shot, which wounded three of the 
crew. 

The following day Shelvocke sent Hatley with a 
letter of complaint to the commander of the Portu- 
guese man-of-war in the harbour. The choice of 
messenger was an unfortunate one, for no sooner 
was Hatley over the side than he was furiously 
attacked by Emanuel Mansa, the captain of the 
island, crying out that this was the rogue who had 
committed so many insolences towards them. 
The ship’s company joining in the attack, Hatley 
and his boat’s crew would probably have fared ill 
had not the captain and officers of the ship, together 
with the priest, intervened on their behalf. 

At last the Speedwell was ready for sea; her stern 
had been strengthened with thick planking, leaving 
only two small scuttles to give light to the great 
cabin, and all the guns but four had been stowed 
in the hold to stiffen the ship in a seaway. More- 
over, a good stock of provisions had been laid in, 
including a quantity of calavances, and a hundred 
and fifty bushels of Farina de Pao, ‘ which is the 
flower of Cassader root, as fine as oatmeal ; it is very 
hearty eating, and prepared without any further 
trouble than boiling the water, and soaking a 
quantity of this Farina in it, which makes a kind of 
burgou immediately’. This must be one of the 
earliest references to the well-known nautical dish 
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in question, which continued to be such a prominent 

feature on the sailing ship bill of fare for two cen- 

turies. It is said to have been introduced into the 

navy by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and Mr. Crosbie 

Garstin, in his entertaining diary of Samuel Kelly, 

relates that the admiral’s effigy in the Abbey had a 

dirty face, in consequence of seamen who disliked 

‘his culinary innovation having squirted tobacco - 
juice upon it. 

On August 8th the Speedwell at last sailed, ‘it 
having been,’ says Shelvocke with feeling, ‘ what I 
had long despaired of’. He notes that off the River 
Plate ‘ the sea was covered with prodigious quantities 

of large seaweed, which reduced the vessel’s speed 
considerably ’ ; and further south were observed ‘ on 
the surface of the water abundance of things 
appearing like white snakes. We took some of 
them up, but could not perceive there was any life 
in them, they being only a cylinder of a white sort 
of a jelly, and may probably be the spawn of some 
of the larger sort of fish’. 

And now trouble of a new and somewhat absurd 
kind broke out among the ship’s company. ‘ As 
we advanced to the Southward,’ writes Shelvocke, 
‘my people’s stomach encreas’d with the sharpness 
of the air to that degree, that the same allowance 
which the Government gives in the Navy was not 
sufficient to satisfy their hunger. Some of my 
officers in particular, were very angry that they 
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could not have their bellies full, or at least a greater 
share than the common people. Mr. Betagh, my 
Captain of Marines (who had formerly been a 
purser of a man-of-war, and a man whom I had a 
great regard for), was the champion for an addition 
of allowance at my table, for he told me that he had 
orders from the owners to eat with me, and what was 
my table if I did not eat better than the cook? To 
this I replied that he could have no reason to 
complain, having all along far’d as well as my self, 
without any charge to him. But notwithstanding 
all I could say, this good gentleman did not think it 
proper to use any decency at such a table, and 
would sometimes take the greatest part of what we 
had upon his own plate, so that I found myself 
obliged to divide the allowance of my table into 
equal parts, and every one had their part by lot. 
Upon this Mr. Betagh us’d his endeavours to per- 
suade the people not to starve themselves, as he 
call’d it, and he gain’d his point so far, that in a very 
little while after I was fore’d to give them an 
extraordinary meal every day either of Farina or 
calavances, which at once made a considerable 
consumption of our water and firing. Betagh could 
not stop here, but urged by his voracious appetite 
. . . had at length the insolence to tell me publickly, 
that the voyage should be short with me. I should 
have had reason to have feared it, had he been 
capable of commanding, for I had been well informed 
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that he was a Cape of Good Hope man’. This last 
cryptic reference Betagh himself professes to be 
unable to understand, somewhat plaintively remark- 
ing that Shelvocke himself ‘ eat so little that he could 
not appreciate the feelings of those who had a good 
appetite,’ and adding, with more than a hint of 
spite, that he imbibed so freely his ’ meat and drink 
and Sunday clothes’ that he required little else. 
He was, however, excluded from the cabin table 
until a written apology was forthcoming. 

The ship was now getting into the high south 
latitudes, where she found other storms than those in 
the cabin porridge-pot to occupy her people’s minds. 

It is surprising to learn that Clipperton had not 
provided the Speedwell with any charts of the 
projected voyage, and further that (if Betagh is to 
be believed) Shelvocke, on his part, would not 
allow any one but himself to keep a journal. But 
both statements may quite conceivably be true. 
This particular form of jealousy is by no means 
unknown at sea, and it is recorded of more than one 
shipmaster in the clipper ship days that they would 
not allow their junior officers to see the charts or 
know the ship’s exact position. 

Shelvocke, in accordance with Clipperton’s in- 
structions, set a course for the Straits of Le Maire, 
‘although,’ he remarks, ‘ Clipperton himself passed 
through the Straits of Magellan’. Very foggy 

weather began to be encountered as the ship neared 
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the coast of Tierra del Fuego, which, however, 
cleared on September 23rd, when land was sighted 
about five leagues to the north of the Straits. 

‘We had now,’ the narrative continues, ‘a full, 
but melancholy prospect of the most desolate 
country (to all appearance) that can be conceived, 
seeming to be no other than continual chains of 
mountains, one within another, perpetually hid by 
the snow. Towards noon we were becalmed, within 
three leagues of the mountains called the Three 
Brothers, so nam’d from their equal heights, near 
resemblances, and proximity one to the other... . 
These mountains have no snow towards the sea, 
and are no other than rocky precipices, and are but 
a very obvious mark to inform all shipping that 
comes their way that they are near the mouth of 
the streights of Le Mair.’ 

By the afternoon of the same day the Speedwell 
was in the Straits, and a clear view was obtained of 
Staten Land, ‘which yields a most uncomfortable 
landskip ’—an opinion which more than one ship- 
wrecked crew would heartily endorse— of a sur- 
prizing height, covered with snow to the very wash 
of the sea, and bears more of the likeness of a huge 
white cloud, than of firm land’. 

The wind was fresh and fair from the north-west, 
but the current setting through the Straits carried 
the ship back ten knots for every six she made, so 
that she was driven out of them again in less than 
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an hour’s time. The tide shifting to windward, 
“ there arose such a short sea, which at the same time 
was so lofty, that we alternately dipped our bowsprit 
end and poop lanthorns into the water; our ship 
laboured in the most violent manner, and became 
insensible of the guidance of the helm, but at mid- 
night the tide again shifted, and we put through 
’ the Streights steering south with.a brisk gale from 
the N.W.’ 

The region of the real Cape Stiff weather had now 
been entered, and the anchors were unstocked and 
the spritsail yard got in, in order to ease the ship a 
little forward. Conditions in those latitudes have 
not changed in the course of a couple of centuries, 
and the description of them which follows would 
apply equally well to the experience of a Clyde 
four-poster of the eighteen-nineties. ‘ We had found 
it ’, Shelvocke writes, ‘ very cold before we came this 
length, but now began to feel the extremity of it. 
The bleak westerly winds of themselves would have 
been sufficiently piercing, but they were always 
attended either with snow or sleet, which, continually 
beating on our sails and rigging, had cased the masts 
and every rope with ice, and had, in a manner, made 
our sails almost useless to us. So much were we 
accustomed to the most severe storms, that we used 
to think it tolerable weather if we could bear a 
reefed mainsail, for it was common with us to be 
two or three days together lying-to under bare poles, 
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and exposed to the shocks of prodigious seas, much 
larger than any I ever saw. Now we began to be 
very sensible of the benefit of our awning, and, 
indeed, we could scarce have liv’d without it.’ 
The word ‘awning’, which reads rather curiously 
in conjunction with Cape Horn weather, here seems 
to be used in the sense of a temporary covering of 
planks, possibly with canvas fastened upon them, 
to keep the seas out of the waist. 

‘ The winds reigning thus tempestuously, without 
intermission, in the Western board, we were driven 
into 61.30 S. latitude. Add to this our misfortune 
of having continual misty weather, which laid us 
under hourly apprehensions of falling foul of Islands 
of ice, but thank God we escaped that danger... .’ 

The passage was destined not to be accomplished 
before Cape Stiff had taken toll, in his customary 
fashion, of the life of one of the Speedwell’s crew. 
At seven o’clock in the evening, on Thursday, 
October ist, when all hands were engaged furling the 
mainsail, one William Camell ‘cry’d out that his 
hands and fingers were so benumbed that he could 
not hold himself, but before those that were next 
to him could come to his assistance, he fell down and 
was drowned ’. 

And now we come to the episode which gives to 
Shelvocke’s book its special literary interest. 

“One would think it impossible,’ the narrative 
runs, ‘ that anything living could subsist in so rigid 
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a climate ; and indeed we all observed, that we had 
not had the sight of one fish of any kind, since we 
were come to the Southward of the streights of 
Le Mair, nor one sea-bird, except a disconsolate 
black Albitross, who accompanied us for several 
days, hovering about us as if he had lost himself, 
till Hatley (my second Captain) observing, in one of 
his melancholy fits, that this bird was always 
hovering near us, imagined, from his colour, that 
it might be some illomen. That which, I suppose, 
induced him the more to encourage his super- 
stition was the continued series of contrary tem- 
pestuous winds, which had oppressed us ever 
since we had got into this sea. But be that as it 
would, he, after some fruitless attempts, at length 
shot the albitross, not doubting (perhaps) that we 
should have a fair wind after it.’ 

Here, in this moody Simon Hatley, we have the 
living original of the Ancient Mariner himself; so 
that, reading this passage, it is impossible to escape 
the conviction that he must have been a man 
with ‘ long grey beard and glittering eye ’, ‘ lean and 
lank and brown as is the ribbed sea sand ’—a man 
pursued through life by the prickings of an uneasy 
conscience. That it was a perusal of Shelvocke’s 
narrative which inspired Coleridge’s immortal ballad 
is further suggested by the passage already quoted 
regarding the white water snakes which were 
observed south of the Plate. 
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It will be noted that Shelvocke makes no reference 
to the sailor superstition regarding the inhabiting 
of the bodies of sea-birds by the spirits of dead 
sailor-men. But it does not follow on that account 
that the belief did not exist, as it almost certainly 
did, in his time, and it may well be that it was the 
old superstition, working upon some secret memory 
in the dark mind of Hatley, which led him to his 
act of wanton slaughter. 

The Speedwell was about three weeks beating 
round the Horn in the teeth of the westerlies, 
but at last, on October 22nd, she began slowly 
to make northing, and the perilous passage was 
over. 

‘I must own,’ concludes Shelvocke, ‘that this 
navigation is very melancholy, and was the more so 
to us, who were by ourselves without a companion, 
which would have somewhat diverted our thoughts 
from the reflection of being in such a remote part 
of the world, and, as it were, separated from the 
rest of mankind, to struggle withthe dangers of a 
stormy climate, far distant from any port to have 
recourse to, in case of the loss of masts, or any other 
accident ; nor any chance of receiving assistance 
from any other ship. These considerations were 
enough to deject our spirits, when we were sensible 
of the hourly danger we were in of losing our 
masts by the incessant continuance of such stormy 
weather as we underwent; but the hopes of 
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enjoying a long repose in the Pacifick Sea on the 
coast of Peru, lightened our cares, and gave us 
small relief.’ 

Shelvocke now resolved, instead of making direct 
for the rendezvous with Clipperton at Juan Fernan- 
dez, to put into the coast of Chili for food and water, 
supplies of which, he says, were running short, 
owing to their extraordinary consumption of both— 
here, surely, is another shrewd dig at Mr. Betagh’s 
*“ voracious appetite’! At noon on November roth, 
land, believed to be Narborough’s Island, was 
sighted, and two days later an attempt was made to 
enter the river of San Domingo; but the water 
shoaling as fast as the man in the chains could. 
heave the lead, the Speedwell stood out to sea again. 
It was then decided, on the advice of one of the 
Frenchmen who had joined the ship at Santa 
Catherina, to go to the island of Chiloa, where 
Shelvocke was assured plenty of provision would be 
available. Here he took a large piragua laden with 
sheep, hogs, poultry, barley, and vegetables, which 
were no doubt joyfully welcomed by a crew weary 
of salt pork and weevily biscuit, and having foraged 
successfully among the surrounding farms and 
plantations, sailed again on December 17th for 
Concepcion. 

Here two more small prizes were taken, but to set 
off these small successes disaster overtook a boat’s 
crew which was attempting to get off a small vessel 
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which the Spaniards had run aground while endeav- 
ouring to escape. A party of mounted Spaniards 
arrived upon the scene and took the Speedwell’s 
men by surprise before they could get back to their 
boat. Two men were killed and three wounded, 
and the Spaniards also gave a striking demonstration 
of their skill with the lasso. 

‘When they had got near my people,’ says 
Shelvocke, ‘ they threw out lines with nooses at the 
end of them to catch them, and accordingly James 
Daniel, one of my foremast men, was ensnared after 
he had run a good way into the water, but was 
dragged out again (to use his own expression) after 
the rate of ten knots—in short, they are universally 
dextrous at this, for I have seen a Spaniard bring 
a man up by the foot as he ran along the deck, and 
they say they are sure of anything they fling at, at 
the distance of several fathoms.’ 

This occurrence cast a gloom upon the whole of 
the ship’s company, and ‘ there was nothing heard 
but murmuring and discontent fore and aft, damning 
the South Seas, and that if this was making their 
fortune, they had better have stayed at home and 
have begged about the streets.’ 

A few days later, however, fortune again smiled 
upon them, when a merchant vessel from Callao, 
the S¢. Fermin, was taken with a cargo of linen, rice, 
and sugar, and six thousand dollars in money and 
plate. A deputation, consisting of a Flemish 
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Jesuit, a Spaniard, an Englishman, and a Scotsman, 
came off to discuss the question of ransoming the 
prizes, the Jesuit, says Shelvocke, being ‘ chiefly 
concerned regarding ten large silver candlesticks, 
intended for the church at Concepcion, and weighing 
above 25 lbs. each. He in an humble manner 
represented . . . that if I restor’d them I would lay 
him and the rest of his brethren under the strictest 
obligation to send up their prayers for a success to 
me in all my undertakings.’ The Father’s efforts 
were, needless to say, foredoomed to failure, for to 
expect a privateer to give up his booty for senti- 
mental reasons was about as hopeless as trying to 
get butter out of a dog’s throat. Shelvocke’s 
comment is not without a certain dry humour. 
“ This promised return’, he says, ‘for so considerable 
a gift seem’d to me to beso inconsistent with reason, 
that I did not much mind it, it being very improbable 
that they would pray for a happy issue to the 
undertakings of those whose business it was to do 
all the damage they could to the good Father’s 
fellow-subjects.’ 

The negotiations dragged on for some time, the 
Spanish governor’s procedure in such matters 
keeping up the national tradition expressed in the 
word ‘ Mafiana’; and at last, becoming impatient 
under the delay, Shelvocke burnt two of his prizes, 
keeping one, a small fruit bark, which he named the 
Mercury, to serve as tender to the Speedwell, and 
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sailed for Juan Fernandez, where he arrived on 
January II, 1720. 

Clipperton had been and gone three months before. 
A bottle containing directions intended for Shel- 
vocke, which had been buried and a cross set up 
over it to indicate its position, had fallen into the 
hands of the Spaniards, and the only sign of the 
Success’s visit which was found was the name of 
the ship’s surgeon carved upon atree. Accordingly, 
the Speedwell only remained a few days to take on 
board a supply of salt fish, and then sailed again for 
the coast of America to cruise for more prizes. 

She did so for the next three months, with varying 
success, taking one or two vessels which were held to 
ransom ; against these, however, must be set the loss 
of the Mercury tender to the Spaniards, with the 
sombre Hatley, who seems to have been a bit of a 
Jonah, and Shelvocke’s bugbear, Betagh, on board. 

On March 21 Shelvocke took and plundered Payta, 
and—the Spaniards having refused the ransom of 
ten thousand dollars demanded for the town—he set 
the place in a blaze in true buccaneer fashion. This 
exploit, as it happened, almost proved his undoing, 
for while the Speedwell was still at anchor in the 
bay, and Shelvocke himself was ashore, a large 
Spanish vessel was sighted entering the harbour. 
By the time all were on board, the Spanish ship was 
within less than pistol shot. The cable was cut, 
but the ship falling the wrong way, she had only 
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just room to fill clear. ‘ Being now close by one 
another,’ writes Shelvocke, ‘ his formidable appear- 
ance struck an universal damp on every one’s 
spirits. . . . Being under his lee, I endeavoured to 
get into shoal water, but he confin’d and becalm’d 
me for the greatest part of an hour, handling me 
very roughly with his cannon, but made little use of 
‘small arms; he never had patience to let us be 
quite along his side, but whenever he was ready with 
his fire, he gave his ship the starboard helm to bring 
as many of his guns as he could to bear on us, and 
at the same time kept me out of the true wind.’ 
The Speedwell replied to the Spanish fire as well as 
she could, but unfortunately, in the scramble of 
getting into the boats, most of the small arms had 
got a wetting and could not be used. 

‘I was long in suspense and despair’, the narrative 
continues, ‘ of getting away from the Spaniard and 
could foresee nothing but that we should be torn in 
pieces by him, and longed for an opportunity to try 
‘our heels with him, whilst our masts were standing. 
I expected every moment that they would board us, 
and upon hearing a hollowing amongst them, and 
seeing their forecastle full of men—for till then I had 
not seen the head of one, except through the ports— 
I concluded they had now come to a decision, of 
entering us; but I presently saw that the occasion 
of these acclamations was their having shot down 
our Ensign staff, upon which they (seeing our 
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Ensign trailing in the water) were in hopes we had 
struck, but I soon undeceived them, by spreading a 
new ensign on the mizen shrouds, upon sight of 
which they lay as snug as before, and held their 
way Close upon our quarter.’ 

At last, however, in an attempt to bring his whole 
broadside to bear upon his opponent, the Spaniard 
put his ship in irons, and the Speedwell was able to 
get to windward of her and slip away to sea. 

‘ After this,’ says Shelvocke, ‘ he was in a great 
hurry, getting his spritsail yard fore and aft, 
threatening us very hard and plying us with his 
forechase. But in about three glasses we got quite 
clear of him and all hands were immediately 
employed in repairing our damages.’ The reference 
is worth noting to the sand-glass, which was then 
- still—as in Tudor times—the means by which time 
was reckoned on board ship. 

The Speedwell had had a lucky escape, for the 
Spanish vessel mounted fifty-six guns to her twenty, 
and carried a crew of four hundred and fifty against 
the Speedwell’s seventy-three, including eleven 
negroes and two Indians. ; 

The next day she was again chased until dark by 
a Spanish vessel, the Brilliant, of thirty-six guns ; 
but, says Shelvocke, ‘ night coming on I made use ~ 
of the old stratagem, I thought it might be new here, 
of turning a light adrift in a half tub, and then 
altered my course.’ 
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May 11 saw the Speedwell again off Juan Fernan- 
dez, whither it had been decided to go for water, 
and there she remained for a fortnight, anchored 
during the last week of that time close inshore, but 
in forty fathoms of water, for better convenience in 
taking on board her supplies. She had been two 
days ready for sea, waiting for a favourable wind, 
‘when, on May 25, ‘a hard gale-came out of the 
sea upon us and brought in a great tumbling swell, 
so that in a few hours our cable (which was never 
wet before) parted; a dismal accident this, there 
being no means to be used, or the least prospect of 
avoiding immediate destruction.’ Seeing that the 
loss of the ship was inevitable, Shelvocke himself took 
the helm, and ran her aground on a part of the rocky 
coast where there seemed to be the best chance of 
making a safe landing. 

‘ As soon as we touched the rocks,’ he says, ‘ we 
were obliged to hold fast by some part or other of 
the ship, otherwise the violence of the shocks she 
had in striking, might have been sufficient to have 
thrown us all out of her into the sea. Our main- 
_ mast, foremast, and mizen topmast went all away 
together. In short, words can’t express the wretched 
condition we were in. But the work we had in hand, 
no less than to endeavour the saving of our lives, 
made every one active.’ 

The masts, luckily, had gone over to windward, 
so that it was possible to put a raft together on the 
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lee side of the vessel, by means of which the whole 
ship’s company, with one exception, were safely 
landed, together with a quantity of powder, a few 
bags of bread, some instruments and compasses, 
and (last, but not least) Shelvocke’s precious com- 
mission. Lest it should seem that he attached 
undue importance to this ‘scrap of paper’, it may 
be pointed out that it might well have proved upon 
occasion his only safeguard against being treated as a 
pirate, and that Dampier, through the loss or theft 
of his, did, in fact, suffer imprisonment by the 
Dutch and the confiscation of his ship and stores. 

Before it was quite dark all were ashore, but 
“in a very wet uncomfortable condition’. Shel- 
vocke’s account gives as lively a picture as could be - 
desired of the state of mind of the shipwrecked 
mariners. ‘ Our ears,’ he writes, ‘ were now saluted 
by the melancholy howlings of innumerable seals 
on the beach, who lay so thick that we were obliged 
to clear our way of them as we went along, and 
nothing presented itself to our sight but rocky 
precipices, inhospitable woods dropping with the 
rain, lofty mountains, whose tops were hid by thick 
clouds, and a tempestuous sea, which had reduced 
us to the low state we were now in.’ 

In the evening the officers, after gathering to- 
gether, and consulting for a while as to the chances 
of salving anything more from the wreck, ‘ having 
by this time lighted a fire, wrapt themselves up in 
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what they could get, laid round it, and notwith- 
standing the badness of the weather, slept very 
soundly ’, and the following morning, ‘ getting up 
with the first glimpse of daylight. look’d at each 
other like men awakened out of a dream; so great 
and so sudden was the melancholy change of our 
condition’. A few more necessaries were landed 
from the wreck before she went to pieces, and the 
next step was to make provision for such comfort as 
was possible during what was almost certain to 
prove a long sojourn on the island. 

“A commodious spot of ground not far from the 
sea’ was chosen for the settlement, with running 
water, and wood for fuel and building close at hand. 
Some of the men thatched their huts against the 
cold season, others covered them with the skins of 
seals and sea-lions; while others, again, slept, 
Diogenes-like, in water-butts. ‘In the evening,’ 
says Shelvocke, ‘ we used to pass our time in making 
a great fire before my tent, round which my officers 
in general assembled, employing themselves quietly 
in roasting crawfish in the embers, sometimes 
bewailing our unhappy fate, at other times feeding 
themselves up with hopes that something might yet 
be done to set us afloat again.’ Shelvocke himself 
had already been turning over in his mind the 
possibility of building a boat which should be 
capable of taking them over to the mainland, and 
with this idea in view he consulted with the 
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carpenter. ‘Chips’, however, proved disappointingly 
unresponsive ; replying that ‘he could not make 
bricks without straw’, he walked sullenly away. 
The armourer, however, who was next approached, 
at once entered into the spirit of the scheme, 
expressing himself both willing and able to do the 
necessary iron work for the enterprise with the aid 
of the bellows, which he had saved, after much 
trouble, from the wreck, and a few old ‘ spadoes’, 
or swords, which would furnish such steel as was 
wanted. 

All hands were now mustered, and the scheme, 
having been duly put before them, was heartily 
approved. The blocks were laid for the keel—the . 
bowsprit of the Speedwell was to serve this purpose— 
and all was in readiness to begin the work, when the 
carpenter, suddenly turning upon his commanding 
officer, who was standing beside him, “ swore an oath, 
and said that he would not strike another stroke 
upon it, that he truly would be nobody’s slave, and 
thought himself now on a footing with myself; 
this unreasonable exclamation’, adds Shelvocke, 
“provoked me to use him somewhat roughly with 
my cane’! Upon reflection, however, he decided to 
offer the recalcitrant ‘ Chips’ a reward of a hundred 
pieces of eight as soon as the boat was finished, and 
the work now went on smoothly enough. 

The hero of the piece, however, was the armourer, 
Popplestone, a real example of the sea craftsman of 
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the old style, ‘ who did not lose a minute’s time from 
the work of his hands and contrivance of his head. 
This man made us a little double-headed maul, 
hammers, chisles, files, and a sort of gimblets, 
which performed very well; nay he even made a 
bullet mould, and an instrument to bore our car- 
touch boxes, which we made of the trucks of gun 
carriages which washed ashore . . .- and had enabled 
himself to perform any ironwork the carpenter 
wanted, and also began and finished a very service- 
able boat.’ 

For a while all went well, but it was not long 
before the devil’s brew of discord began to simmer 
again. Hatley and Betagh being prisoners, the 
prime movers were now Brooks, the first lieutenant, 
an officer who had come in at the hawse-hole and 
still, according to Shelvocke, hankered after the 
society of his former messmates, and Morphew, the 
Irishman who had joined the Speedwell at St. 
Catherine’s. This Morphew was the ship’s cobbler, 
and he seems to have had his full share of that 
contentiousness which often, for some reason, seems 
to go with the repairing of shoes. They, with their 
supporters, presented a number of extravagant 
demands to Shelvocke, stating that ‘the Speedwell 
being cast-away, their obligations to her owners and 
to the Captain were no longer valid’. They first 
expressed their intention of depriving him of the 
command, asserting that he ‘was too lofty and 
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arbitrary for a private ship, and should have con- 
tinued in men of war’; but, later modified this to 
the extent of allowing him to retain his position as 
captain, if he would agree to divide on the spot such 
plunder as had been saved from the wreck, taking 
six shares for himself. To this Shelvocke was 
perforce compelled to agree, and the new vessel, 
which was named the Recovery, being now completed, 
put to sea on October 15, 1720, nearly five months 
after the loss of the Speedwell on the island. Eleven 
Englishmen and thirteen Indians elected to remain 
on the island, giving as their reason ‘ that they were 
not yet prepared for the other world’; and indeed 
the new craft was a ramshackle enough affair for 
men to risk their lives in upon the ocean. She was 
of about twenty tons burthen, with two masts; 
her sails and rigging, and the one small cannon which 
constituted her armament, had come from the 
wreck, and she was provisioned with two thousand 
three hundred eels and about sixty gallons of seal 
oil, together with a few bushels of farina and four 
or five live hogs. 

“We were’, says Shelvocke, ‘ upwards of forty 
crowded together, who lying upon the bundles of 
eels, and being in no method of keeping themselves 
clean, all our senses were as much offended as 
possible ; there was not a drop of water to be had 
without sucking it out of the cask with the barrel 
of a musquet, which was made use of by everybody 
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promiscuously, and the little unsavoury morsels 
we daily ate created perpetual quarrels, every one 
contending for the frying pan, all the convenience 
we had for a fire was only a half-tub filled with 
earth, which made it so tedious that we had a con- 
tinual noise of frying from morning till night... .’ 
It was decided to stand to the south-west for 
Concepcion, where it was hoped some more com- 
modious vessel might be secured by capture, if the 
Recovery could keep afloat until she got there. 
This seemed more than doubtful; for, writes 
Shelvocke, ‘every day, while the sea breeze con- 
tinued, we were hard put to it, for not having above 
sixteen inches freeboard, and our bark tumbling 
prodigiously, the water continually ran over us, 
and having only a grating deck, and no tarpaw- 
lin to cover it except the bark’s topsail, which 
was but thin, our pumps would but just keep us 
free.’ 

The fourth day after leaving Juan Fernandez the 
Recovery fell in with a large vessel, and despite her 
superior size, gave chase. She proved to be the 
Margarita, a Spanish merchant vessel which had 
been a noted St. Malo privateer, and was still well 
armed with guns and patereroes. The Recovery’s 
only armament was the small gun already men- 
tioned, which had been recovered from the wreck 
by diving, with, for ammunition, two round shot, 
a few chain bolts and bolt-heads, the clapper of the 
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Speedwell’s bell, and some bags of beach pebbles. 
The case was desperate, however, and she attacked, 
but was beaten off, with one man killed and several 
including the mutinous Brooks, wounded. 

The Recovery now bore away for Iquique, and the 
village there being raided yielded a booty ‘ more 
valuable than gold or silver’, namely, sixty bushels 
of flour, a hundred and twenty bushels of calavances, 
a quantity of jerked meat, fish, fowls, and bread. 
After yet another fruitless attack on a Spanish 
merchantman she put in to Pisco, where at last she 
found what she wanted, in the shape of a ship of 
about two hundred tons, named the Jesus Mana, 
and laden with pitch, copper, tar, and timber. The 
captain offered sixteen thousand dollars to ransom 
her, but since it was a ship above all that Shelvocke 
wanted, and not money, the offer was refused. 

On November 26th another raid was made upon 
Payta. The town was taken completely by surprise, 
but little booty was secured, except bread and 
sweetmeats, and a quantity of wine and brandy 
taken from a small vessel in the bay, and the 
intruders were driven out again the same night by 
stratagem. 

Disappointed by the continued scarcity of prizes, 
the shipping on the coast being now thoroughly 
on the alert, Shelvocke decided to go across to the 
East Indies, but was prevented by contrary winds 
from carrying out this intention, and on January 25, 
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I72I a ship was sighted which turned out to be 
none other than the Success. 

The meeting was not such a joyful occasion as 
might perhaps have been expected. Shelvocke met 
with a very cool reception when he went on board 
to give an account of himself and of his ship. 
Clipperton seemed inclined to regard the partnership 
as ended, as it probably was in law, by the loss of 
the Speedwell. Perhaps the fact that he had had 
on the whole a successful voyage may have had 
something to do with his attitude. At any rate, 
the two ships parted company again the next day, 
Clipperton, rather churlishly, it is true, having 
supplied Shelvocke with one or two items of equip- 
ment of which he stood in need. . 

They were again in company on two or three 
occasions, but without exchanging any communica- 
tion, and finally, on March 25th, parted for the last 
time, a tentative proposal on Shelvocke’s part that 
they should again cruise together having been 
unequivocally refused. 

Shelvocke sailed to Sonsonnate, where he took a 
Spanish vessel, the Sacra Familia, of three hundred 
tons, laden with provisions and ammunition. This 
ship was larger and sailed better than the Jesus 
Maria, or Happy Return, as she had been renamed, 
and it was decided to sell the latter to a Spanish 
merchant, a passenger in the Sacra Familia, who 
was anxious to acquire her. And now arose an 
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unexpected complication, in the form of a letter 
from the governor of Sonsonnate, stating that peace 
had been concluded between England and Spain, 
and demanding the immediate return of the Sacra 
Familia. Shelvocke, not unnaturally, doubted the ~ 
genuineness of the information regarding the peace, 
and presently sailed from Sonsonnate in the new 
prize. 

A few days later a small bark, the Holy Sacrament, 
was taken in tow; according to Shelvocke, it was 
at her master’s own request, but one cannot help 
feeling that such a friendship was somewhat like 
that between the fox and the goose, an opinion 
which is supported by the fact that another vessel 
to which Shelvocke offered his assistance chose to 
run aground rather than accept it. The Holy 
Sacrament was still in tow when a large ship, the 
Concepcion, of Callao, was sighted, and, casting off 
her tow, the Sacra Familia gave chase and took her 
after a brisk engagement. Shelvocke was evidently 
a little doubtful of the legality of his position 
should the truce prove to be a reality, for, after 
loading his own ship from the Concepcion’s cargo of 
flour, sugar, marmalade, grapes, and preserved 
peaches, he restored her to the Spaniards, and the 
two parted with an exchange of civilities. 

The satisfaction afforded by this capture was 
destined to be rudely shattered, for when the Holy 
Sacrament was again taken in tow, it was found that 
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her Spanish crew had turned upon and brutally 
murdered four of Shelvocke’s men left in charge of 
her. This tragedy cast a shadow upon all on 
board, and they resumed the voyage in spirits the 
Teverse of cheerful. The whole episode of the 
Concepcion was, indeed, far from fortunate; and a 
discovery which was made a little later, while it has 
for the reader a decidedly humorous aspect, no 
doubt caused the captain and crew of the Sacra 
Familia to remember it more bitterly than ever. 

It will be recalled that her cargo had very largely 
consisted of sweetmeats. These ‘were divided 
among the messes, but one of the fellows,’ says 
Shelvocke, ‘ complained he had a box of malmalade 
he could not stick his knife into, and desired it 
might be changed. I opened it, and found a cake 
of virgin silver in it, moulded on purpose to fill such 
boxes, and being very porous, was of near the same 
weight of so much malmalade, the weight being two 
hundred pieces of eight; in overhauling the rest, 
we found five more.’ This was a contrivance, 
Shelvocke observes, to defraud the King of Spain ; 
adding somewhat naively that ‘this deceit serv’d 
them in a double capacity, of wronging their King 
and blinding their enemies ’. 

He mentions that a similar annoying incident 
happened during the cruise of the Success, when she 
took a prize laden with what appeared to be the 
kind of sun-dried bricks used in the country, and 
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it was not discovered until all but four or five nad 
been thrown overboard that they were really bars 
of silver coated with clay. 

Shelvocke had now made an end of his cruising 
for prizes, and sailed north for Puerto Segura, to 
water his ship before sailing for China. On the 
passage there he mentions that ‘ we were continually 
incommoded by numerous flocks of boobies, which 
fouled yards, tops and decks as fast as they could 
clean them. However, for change of diet, some of 
my people made ragouts of them, and the smoakers 
made stems for their pipes of their long wing-bones ’, 
after the time-honoured fashion of windjammer 
sailors, 

The ship up to this time had been exceptionally 
free from scurvy, but during the passage to China 
this was added to her tale of troubles, owing, so 
Shelvocke says, to their food, which consisted of 
puddings made from coarse flour and sweetmeats, 
with salt water instead of fresh to moisten them, and 
dried beef which was partly destroyed by ants, 
cockroaches and other vermin ; ‘ we could not,’ he 
adds, ‘ afford fresh water to boil the kettle once in 
the whole passage’. Only six or seven men were 
left fit for work, and among the victims was the 
ingenious armourer, John Popplestone, who had 
rendered such yeoman service on Juan Fernandez. 

Off the Ladrones, black dismal weather was 
encountered, with tempestuous winds varying all 
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round the compass. The ship laboured so heavily 
that her beak-head became loose, while the main- 
mast stood for some time without shrouds on the 
larboard side, till the best cable could be unlaid to 
make more, ‘having knotted and spliced the old 
ones till our labour was in vain ’. 

Passing close to Guam and Formosa, but not 
daring to approach too near in quest of the fresh 
fruit and vegetables the scurvy-stricken crew so 
sorely needed, lest the savage inhabitants should 
take advantage of their weakness, the battered 
vessel arrived at last at Macao. There were 
encountered. some of Clipperton’s men, who had 
remained behind when the Success was sold in that 
port a few months before. 

From Macao the Sacra Familia went up the 
Canton River to Whampoa, and there Shelvocke’s 
troubles began afresh. One of his men, having 
arranged to take passage to Madras in a British 
trader lying there, hired a boat to take over his 
effects. On the way to the Bonita he was approached 
by a Chinese hoppo, or customs boat, and the poor 
fellow, being afraid, no doubt, that his hard-earned 
plunder was going to be taken from him at the last 
moment, fired upon the Chinamen and killed one of 
them. The supercargo of the Bonita was thereupon 
seized by the Chinese and held a prisoner till the 
unfortunate seaman was given up to them; as to 
his fate the narrative is grimly silent. 
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The Sacra Familia being unfit to complete the 
voyage to England, Shelvocke now approached the 
captains of two East Indiamen lying in the port 
with a view to arranging for passages home for 
himself and his ship’s company. The captains 
themselves were perfectly willing to accommodate 
him, but there now arose a difficulty with the 
officials of the Company in Canton, whose dignity 
had been rubbed the wrong way by Shelvocke’s 
approaching the captains direct, and who also, 
according to Shelvocke, were by no means friendly 
towards intruders within the limits of the Honour- 
able John’s trade monopoly. 

At length, however, this difficulty was overcome, 
and it only remained to settle accounts with the 
Chinese authorities for port dues. Shelvocke now 
found himself confronted with a demand for six 
thousand five hundred tael, a sum six times as 
much as that demanded from the East India 
Company’s Cadogan, a ship very much larger than 
the poor little Sacra Familia. Burney, who is 
always inclined to believe the worst of Shelvocke, 
says that he was probably in league with the 
Chinese officials to defraud his men, but there seems 
no reason to believe that, or indeed to disbelieve his 
own statement. He had already been at logger- 
heads with the hoppo men over the matter of 
David Griffiths, the seaman who had shot one of 
their number; and the East India Company’s 
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representatives had shown themselves by no means 
cordial towards him. It seems, therefore, more 
likely that the Chinese and John Company’s people 
were combining to ‘do down’ Shelvocke, and the 
discrepancy between the charge made upon the 
Sacra Familia and that levied upon the Cadogan is 
surely sufficiently explained by the fact of the 
East India Company’s monopoly. - 

The Sacra Familia was sold for two thousand tael, 
and a division made among her crew of the proceeds 
of the voyage, and Shelvocke sailed for England in 
the Cadogan, arriving at Dover on July 30, 1722. 

His welcome was not particularly cheering, for 
he very soon found himself lodged in the King’s 
Bench prison on a charge of piracy and of defrauding 
the promoters of the voyage. He succeeded in 
making his escape, and fled the country, and after a 
while the prosecution was dropped. 

What became of him afterwards is not known; 
whether he died poor, like so many of his kind, or 
whether he lived to enjoy in ease and respectable 
retirement the ill-gotten gains he was believed in 
some quarters to have amassed in the course of his 
cruising in the Great South Sea. Probably the 
former, and yet one cannot help hoping that it was 
otherwise. He was a pompous old ass, and he loved 
his ‘hipsy’; but he was a good seaman, and a 
‘bonny fechter’, and on both of these accounts a 
few minor failings may well be forgiven him. 
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A THAMES-SIDE RAMBLE 


OLD ROTHERHITHE AND ITS MEMORIES 


HE genius loct of Rotherhithe, like that 
of every other part of the fascinating 
congeries of amphibian communities, called 
collectively, Thames-side, is a possession peculiar to 
itself. It is a thing impossible to define with any 
exactitude, made up as it is of so many and such 
various components, appealing to each and all of the 
senses in turn; of sights, and sounds, and smells, 
pleasing and unpleasing alike—of chance-seen names 
on street corners, or over warehouses, or on the fronts 
of waterside inns—of scraps of old history and old 
association—of the crying of gulls and the wash and 
gurgle of the tide under the wharves, and the 
comings and goings of ships along the centuries. 
And yet—vague and elusive and indescribable as it 
is—there is in it, none the less for that, something 
entirely individual and unmistakable: so that if 
any one familiar with the region in general were to 
be suddenly dropped down in a particular corner of 
it he had never seen before, he would probably be 
able to say and at once unerringly, ‘ This is surely 
Rotherhithe ! ’ 
It is not, perhaps, so historical a locality as 
Blackwall, or even as its own near neighbour, 
5° 
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Deptford—although, as shall presently be seen, it 
has associations in this sort by no means to be 
despised. It is not coaly like Wapping, nor leathery 
like Bermondsey, nor spirituous and sugary like 
the Isle of Dogs. Its predominant smell—its 
personal aura, so to speak—is that of lumber. 
Not those great sombre balks of mahogany and 
teak from the African and Brazilian jungles, such as 
you may see over in Millwall, vast and shapeless as 
the battered, noseless idols of some ancient, lost 
religion, over which there still seems to brood the 
spirit of mighty rivers whose very names breathe 
darkness ; but the clean pine and spruce and red 
cedar of the Baltic and the Pacific slope. And 
here may I digress a moment to let the reader into 
a secret? If you have a cold in the head—one of 
those ordinary stuffy, sneezy colds in the head— 
go down to the Surrey Docks and take a good sniff 
of the fresh, resiny air which blows off those acres 
of new lumber, and I shall be greatly surprised if 
you don’t go home feeling vastly the better ! 
Rotherhithe is not so cosmopolitan as Poplar; 
it is haunted by no sinister memories such as still 
linger round the name of Ratcliff Highway. Nor 
has it any of that so-called Oriental ‘romance’ 
which is popularly believed to exist in the sordid 
purlieus of Limehouse Causeway. No newspaper 
‘stunt’ writer, no purveyor of sensational fiction, 
has ever ‘ discovered’ Rotherhithe. Its alleys may 
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be drab, but it is a forthright sort of drabness, 
behind which the liveliest imagination would be 
hard put to it to conjure up fantastic visions of 
secret labyrinths of magnificence and vice. You 
may walk its streets all day and seldom see a black 
face, or a yellow, or a brown. Its romance is the 
world-old romance of sea-faring, and commerce, 
and toil. It is an honest place, a workaday place, 
and—for all its superficial covering of London grime 
—a cheerful place. Indeed, if we are to believe the 
anonymous bard of the Roxburgh Ballads who 
wrote : 


Farewell to Horsleydown, 
And all the smirking wenches 
Who dwell in Redriff town, 


its fault is in the nature of an excess of cheerfulness. 
But since the disgruntled poet was in all probability 
some outward-bound sailor-man inclined for the 
time being, in his ‘morning after’ mood, to echo 
the dictum of the preacher that all is vanity, his 
evidence need not be taken too seriously. 

One distinction there is which Rotherhithe may 
unhesitatingly claim—it is the most watery of all 
the Thames-side districts. A great part of it, in 
fact, as you see it on the map, seems to maintain so 
precarious a foothold between the docks and the 
river that it almost looks as if it were in imminent 
danger of being washed off altogether. And it is on 
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this riverward side of the Surrey Docks that you 
must look for the real Rotherhithe—especially in 
that part of it which consists of a segment of the 
long, narrow thoroughfare, crooked as the proverbial 
dog’s leg, which under its various names of Pickle 
Herring Street, Shad Thames, Bermondsey Wall, 
and, lastly, Rotherhithe Street, rambles along the 
' waterside from Saint Olave’s Wharf until it finally 
loses itself in a maze of railway lines and ware- 
houses behind the entrance to the Greenland Dock. 
Here, as everywhere else in these days, the hand of 
change has been, and still is, busy. Many old 
landmarks have been swept away. Many others 
have suffered a sort of sea change into something 
which, if not rich, may at least be accounted strange. 
Gone long since, of course, are the Mill Pond and 
the Seven Islands, and the battlemented dwelling 
known as Hiil’s Folly, whence Dickens may well 
have got the idea of Wemmick’s Castle. No longer 
may you hope, or fear, according to taste, to catch, 
when the wind sets that way, salubrious whiffs of 
boiling blubber from the old Greenland Dock, once 
the home and head-quarters of the prosperous 
London whaling industry. In this connexion it is 
worth noting that the fact is now well established 
that Rotherhithe may claim to share with Plymouth 
and Southampton association with the Mayflower. 
Her master, Christopher Jones, as well as her mate, 
and one of her joint owners, were residents of the 
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parish, and the church register for 1622 records 
Jones’s burial, and the fact that he had lived there 
for eleven years. The historic little vessel had, it 
is well known, originally been engaged in the whaling 
trade, and it may therefore be regarded as tolerably 
certain that London was her old home port. 

Messrs. Bilbe and Perry’s shipyard is also a thing 
of the past. The name of Perry was a noted one on 
this side of the water even before its association 
with Brunswick Dock over the way, but I do not 
know if it was a member of the same family who 
was a partner in this firm. However that may be, 
it was a go-ahead concern in its day, as evidenced 
by its enterprise in connexion with one of the most 
remarkable as well as one of the shortest phases 
of shipbuilding development during the nineteenth 
century. The yard was among the earliest to 
realize the great possibilities of composite ship 
construction, and in 1857 turned out the first clipper 
built on that principle for the China tea trade. 
This was the Red Riding Hood, of seven hundred 
and twenty tons, and although she never attained 
such fame as fell to the lot of composite ships like 
Thermopylae, Cutty Sark, Ariel, and Sir Lancelot, she 
was in the first flight in more than one of the historic 
tea races of the ’sixties. The firm also built the 
Whiteadder, of nine hundred and seventy tons, for 
John Willis. Although she was never among the 
cracks, she was a well-known ship in the China trade 
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for many years, and though her passages were never 
sensational, always proved herself a steady and 
useful vessel. 

You will look in vain too, for Mr. Beatson’s 
once-famous ship-breaking establishment near the 
Surrey Wharf, the actual ‘ last berth’ to which, in 
smoky sunset pomp, the Fighting Temeraire is being 
' towed in Turner’s masterpiece, though the fact is 
commemorated in the name of Temeraire Street 
close by, and there is some church furniture made 
from the famous old fighter’s ribs, to be seen in 
St. Paul’s chapel-of-ease near the site of the vanished 
yard, 

It has its sombre moments, its grey moods, this 
waterside street ; what place, or what individual, 
has not? There are days of drizzle, and fog, and 
greasy, slimy pavements; and of bitter east winds 
driving cold rain before them between the high, 
bleak warehouse walls. I remember one such day 
when a vicious little sleet shower had driven me to 
take temporary refuge in one of those little corner 
shops typical of such districts, smelling of soap and 
pickled onions, and kept, very often, by retired 
sea-cooks or their widows. The stout party behind 
the counter was mopping her red face with her apron, 
and two women in tweed caps were talking, I 
gathered, about some little boy who, going, as 
dockland children will, to sail his chip boat or catch 
at floating scraps of driftwood, had found the great 
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river all too dangerous and too strong a playmate. 
‘Fountain Steps, that’s where he must ha’ went 
in. . ; . It’s a quiet place, that is. .. .“Igh tide; 
too. . . . Jus’ looked as if ’e was asleep, ’e did. .-. . 
The sergeant, ’e picks ’im up in ’is arms, an’ “‘ Son- 
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ny ’’, ’e ses, ““ yer mammy’s lookin’ for you.” . . 
The shower was over. The blue sky gleamed forth 
again behind shredded clouds. I stopped as I 
went on, drawn by that strange fascination which 
always clings about the scene of a tragedy, by the 
spot where the boy had gone in. A melancholy 
sinister place, that bleak afternoon ; and the river, 
too, looked secret and sinister, as it hurried by, full 
and turbid, lapping the slimy stones where a small 
nailed boot might lose its footing so easily. 

But on the whole, as I have said, it is a cheerful 
region enough. There are pleasant glimpses to be 
caught of the river and its busy traffic, of funnels of 
many colours and the flags of many nations, of 
bustling tugs, of the brown sails of barges—even, 
once in a way, of a square-rigger, a fair lady of old 
time, still beautiful in her decay. There is a sudden 
vignette, perhaps, of a swan sailing, incredibly 
white, amazingly aloof, among the crowded shipping. 
There are old, rickety, leaning riverside inns whose 
names are the names of battles long ago, or of East 
Indiamen whose timbers have long been dust. 
There are tarry odours from dark caverns where 
barges have been built for generations—now, alas ! 
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given over to the construction of the dumb barges 
and lighters which are slowly but surely displacing 
the picturesque brown sails of tradition. There are 
ancient watermen’s steps, all but deserted, yet 
where you may still, now and then, get a boat to 
put you over the water as in days gone by. And 
there is one of those old riverside churches sur- 
‘rounded by the weathered memorials of master 
mariners and pilots, riggers and figure-head carvers, 
ropemakers and shipwrights, where a poet, if he 
were so minded, might sit upon a tombstone and 
compose an elegy in a peace as undisturbed as that 
of Stoke Poges itself. 


« 


There is, I believe, no replica in any of our 
museums of the fine relief of a king’s ship of the 
Tudor period which is built into the wall of this old 
parish church of St. Mary, Rotherhithe, in the angle 
of the tower and the north aisle. It is rather sur- 
prising, for it is, so far as I know, unique of its 
kind, and—exposed as it is both to the weather and 
to the possibility of having chips knocked off it by 
the mischievous—it is bound to deteriorate with 
the passage of years. It is an admirably spirited 
bit of sculpture, apart from its historical value, 
‘representing a ship of the Golden Hind type in full 
sail: there are four windy cherubs with puffed 
cheeks at the corners, and a round and smiling sun 
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looks down benignly on the progress of the vessel. 
The inscription runs : 


1627 
Here beneath lyeth interred the body of Captaine 
Anthony Wood, who departed this life the 24 of August, 
1625, being the 4o yeere of his age, and had issue by his 
wife Martha Wood six sonnes and foure daughters. 


No record seems to exist of this Captain Anthony 
Wood beyond the mere fact of his burial—rather 
surprisingly, since he must have been a personage 
of some importance, his monument being sufficiently 
noteworthy to be recorded in Stow’s London as 
follows: ‘ On the outside of the north wall is a monu- 
ment, bearing the figure of a ship at sea ; under it the 
portraiture of him for whom it was erected, with his 
wife, six sons, and foure daughters; the living 
and the dead distinguished by death’s-heads, which 
the buried seeme to bear in their hands.’ 

Alas ! the effigies of the worthy captain and his 
family have vanished none knows where, destroyed, 
one surmises, by the same vandalic hands that drove 
the iron bar of a tombstone railing through the 
surviving portion. 

Is there, I wonder, any precise significance in that 
smiling sun already referred to? It may, of course, 
simply be intended to represent the Sun of Righteous- 
ness watching over the life of man, a sort of trope to 
which the taste of the time was much inclined. 
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But there is, also, just a chance that it may have a 
direct bearing upon the career of Captain Anthony 
Wood himself, and that—as in the well-known 
epigram on Drake, ‘The sunne himself cannot 
forget His fellow traveller ’"—it is intended to com- 
memorate the fact that he had at some time made 
_a voyage round the world. 

Of Captain Thomas Stone, Junior, again, whose 
epitaph is close by, nothing is known; but the 
inscription is worth quoting for a quality of human 
pathos often all too sadly lacking in the compositions 
of the tombstone poet : 


To you yt Liue possest Great Troubles do befall, 
Where we yt sleepe by Death do feele no harme at all 
An honnest Life doth bring a joyfull Death at last 
And Life a gaine begins when Death is over past 
Death is the path to Life & way to Endlesse wealth 
The dore whereby we pass to Everlastin Health 
These Fortie yeares and two have passed here my life 
And Ejighteene yeares thereof thou Agnes wert my wife 
My loving Wife farewell God guide the with his grace 
Prepare thy selfe to come & i will give the place 
Acquintance all Farewell & be assured of this 

You shall be brought to dust as Thomas Stone here is, 


For certain names renowned in the annals of 
Rotherhithe you will study the church walls in vain. 
There appears in the register for 1656 the name of 
one of her most distinguished sons, ‘ John fil. 
Richardi et Elizabethae Lake,’ afterwards Sir John 
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Leake, the victor of Minorca. But, with a deplor- 
able lack of local patriotism, he had himself buried 
in Stepney Old Church across the water, and there 
you may read—probably at the cost of a stiff neck— 
the long Latin inscription which records his dis- 
tinguished services, recompensed with such cruel 
and bitter ingratitude. Nor, I regret to say, does 
either register or tombstone record the existence of 
the worthy Captain Lemuel Gulliver, whose tales 
of his voyages to the lands of Brobdingnag and 
Laputa were, we are credibly informed, so respect- 
fully listened to by his Rotherhithe neighbours. 

Captain Roger Tweedy, however, is here—a stout 
old Royalist who, says his epitaph, 


Liveing was landmens Councellor Seamens glory, 
Schismes Scourge & truths Liveing Story 

His soule a ship with Graces fully laded 
Through Surges deepe did plow and Safely waded 
Which principles of faith his Ballane’d mind 
Did steady sayle gainst Blasts of Boystrous wind 
Of doctrine falce wch furiously did Blow 

Like Rowling waues to toss him to and fro 

This Sayling Ship did precious wares Distribute 
In every port as the acknowledg’d trybute 

Of Crist his King-Loues Crane did weigh 

The Councell Contribution he did pay. 

Att Rotherheath hee did att length Arriue 

And to their poore his tribute fully giue 

And in this port he doth at anchor stay 
Hopefully expecting Resurrections day. 


He was also a bit of a privateer, a point which 
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was, no doubt, rather difficult to work gracefully 
into the somewhat complicated metaphor of the 
epitaph, for in the Calendar of State Papers (1629- 
31) is to be found an entry respecting the issue of 
letters of marque to the George Bonaventure of 
London, of two hundred and forty tons, owners, 
John Stroud and others, captain or master, Roger 
Tweedy. Apparently his ventures were tolerably 
fortunate, for on his death he left ‘ Two Shillings 
Every Lords Day’ to be distributed in bread among 
twelve poor seamen or seamen’s widows for ever. 
And here, too, is an inscription which forms a 
link with islands which, at the time in question, 
were almost, if not quite, as remote and unknown as 
Laputa and Lilliput themselves. It runs as follows : 


In the adjacent churchyard lies the body of 
Prince Lee Boo 
Son of Abba Thulle, Rupack or King of the Island 
of Coo-roo-raa, one of the Pelew or Pales Islands. 
Who departed this life at the house of 
Captain Henry Wilson in Paradise Row in this Parish 
on the 27th day of December 1784 aged 20 years, 
This tablet is erected 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council 
to keep alive the memory of the humane treatment 
shown by the natives to the crew of the Honourable 
East India.Company’s Ship Antelope which was 
wrecked off the Island of Coo-roo-raa on the gth of 
August 1783. 
“The barbarous people showed us no little kindness.” 
—Acts xxviii. 2. 
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The Antelope, a packet of some three hundred 
tons, left Macao on July 20, 1783. She was com- 
manded by Captain Henry Wilson, a capable and 
distinguished officer, and her ship’s company 
consisted of fifty souls, including sixteen Chinese. 
The southwest monsoon was, of course, at its 
height, and soon after leaving Macao the ship 
encountered the high seas and strong easterly gales, 
alternating with fair periods, often met with at 
that season on the China coast. So matters went 
on till the night of Sunday, August roth pri as the 
tablet has it, the gth). 

The night was dark, with thunder, lightning and 
heavy rain, and during the first watch the wind 
freshened so much that Mr. Benger, the chief mate, 
decided to reef the topsails, not, however, con- 
sidering the occasion urgent enough to necessitate 
rousing out the watch below or summoning the 
captain. The men were already out on the yards 
when the warning cry rang out from the look-out of, 
‘Breakers ahead!’ The next moment the ship had 
struck. 

The shock of the impact brought the captain, and 
all hands, on deck in an instant. But there was 
nothing to be done. The fitful gleams of the 
lightning revealed all too clearly the ship’s desperate 
position. All around nothing was to be seen but 
white water, broken by the jagged outlines of 
protruding rocks, upon which the Antelope had 
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driven hard and fast. The vessel had already begun 
to heel over dangerously, and in less than an hour 
the water was up to the lower deck hatchways. 

The discipline on board at this crisis was excellent. 
Gunpowder, small arms, bread, and other provisions 
which would be spoiled by salt water, were brought 
on deck and covered with tarpaulins against the 
rain. The topmasts and lower yards were cut 
away to ease the strain on the ship, and the boats 
were hoisted out and provisioned in readiness 
to take off the crew should the vessel go to 
pieces suddenly under the heavy battering of the 
seas. 

The after part of the ship lay highest out of the 
water, and the whole ship’s company now gathered 
there, taking advantage of such shelter as the 
quarter boards afforded from the seas and the rain. 
Captain Wilson addressed the men in manly and 
cheering fashion, and concluded by ordering wine 
and biscuit to be served out to all hands. Nothing 
now remained but to wait, in mingled hope and 
fear, for the coming of day. 

Dawn revealed a small island three or four 
leagues to the southward, beyond the tangle of 
reefs upon which the Antelope had driven, and 
others again were visible to the eastward. The 
position of the castaways seemed, indeed, to be 
literally between the devil and the deep sea, for 
the islands in these waters, though they had never 
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before been visited by white men, were said to be 
inhabited by the most ferocious cannibals. To 
remain in the ship, however, was out of the question. 
Accordingly, the boats were manned, and pulled 
away for the nearest island, under the command of 
Mr. Benger, the rest of the ship’s company being 
employed in the meantime in making a raft of the 
spare spars and other available material in case of 
the ship’s breaking up. 

Towards evening the boats returned with the 
welcome news that they had landed on the island 
and found no sign of inhabitants. They also 
reported that there was a safe harbour for the 
boats, and plenty of fresh water. The spirits of 
every one on board began to rise greatly at the 
good news, and all hands worked with a will to 
complete and provision the raft in readiness for 
abandoning the ship. Soon the work was finished, 
the pinnace took the raft in tow, and Captain 
Wilson in the jollyboat led the way to the shore, 
where the party who had been left behind in the 
morning were anxiously awaiting the arrival of their 
shipmates. The raft, deeply laden as it was with 
men and provisions, made heavy weather of it 
crossing the reef, to the accompaniment of yells 
and howls from the terror-stricken Chinese. 

Once clear of the reef, the water was compara- 
tively calm, but the raft, being unable to make 
headway against the current, which ran strongly 
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among the islands, was anchored for the night, and 
those on board taken into the pinnace, which, 
though now dangerously overcrowded, safely arrived 
at the island after dark had fallen. 

The party on the island had been busy during 
the day making a clearing and erecting a rough 
_ Shelter of sail-cloth, and here the castaways spent 
the night, having first hauled the boats ashore and 
set a watch, in case of surprise by hostile natives. 

The following morning the remainder of the stores 
and provisions from the raft were brought ashore, 
and, the weather being calmer, the boats put off 
to the wreck to bring off further supplies. Night 
had set in dark and stormy, and grave fears had 
begun to be felt for their safety when they returned, 
bringing, it is true, welcome additions to the store 
of provisions, but at the same time, news of the 
state of the wrecked Antelope which finally extin- 
guished any lingering hopes that she might, after 
all, be floated off and patched up so as to be able 
to make her way back to Macao. 

The spirits of the party were therefore at a low 
ebb when, the following morning, two native canoes 
were sighted entering the bay. Captain Wilson, 
who, with the linguist, Tom Rose, was on the 
beach at the time collecting fresh water from the 
rocks, at once warned his men to be in readi- 
ness for eventualities, while on no account showing 
any distrust unless it should become absolutely 
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unavoidable. He then advanced towards the canoes, 
and instructed the linguist to hail them in Malay. 

The canoes at once stopped, and presently the 
question came back, also in Malay: 

‘Who are you—friends or enemies ? ’ 

‘Friends,’ replied Captain Wilson, through the 
interpreter, ‘ Englishmen, who have lost our ship 
on the reef.’ 

The men in the canoes, after a short discussion 
among themselves, jumped into the water and came 
ashore, where Captain Wilson greeted them in 
friendly fashion, and went on to introduce them to 
his companions in misfortune. The visitors, who 
were eight in number, including the man who acted 
as their spokesman, a Malay who—like the Antelope’s 
men—had been cast away on the islands some time 
before, were at first a little shy and suspicious, but 
their fears seemed to vanish after they had break- 
fasted with the captain and talked further with him 
through the two interpreters. They were greatly 
interested and mystified by all they saw, especially 
the clothing of the Europeans, which they kept 
patting and stroking in great bewilderment, as if 
they could not make up their minds whether or not 
it was part of their bodies. 

After a stay of about an hour, one of the canoes 
left for Coo-roo-raa, the island whence they had 
come, taking with it Mr. Matthias Wilson, the 
captain’s brother, in order that the king might see 
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what the white strangers were like. The rest of 
the party, including Raa Kook, the king’s brother, 
remained behind. They were by now quite confi- 
dent and friendly, and full of curiosity, which 
occasionally went a little too far, especially when 
they discovered the ship’s medicine-chest while 
exploring the wreck, and sampled its contents ; 
finding them, however, so little to their liking that 
they threw the bottles overboard. History is silent 
as to the sequel, but one may surmise that the 
after-effects of the feast probably inspired them 
with a considerable respect for the white man’s 
magic powers! Raa Kook evidently believed in 
the principle of the adage, ‘ When in Rome do as 
Rome does’, even trying to imitate the European 
way of sitting down to table, instead of squatting 
native fashion. The bellows, too, were to him a 
delightful novelty, and he never tired of helping— 
or possibly hindering—the cook by blowing the fire. 

Mr. Wilson returned safe and sound the following 
evening, to his brother’s considerable relief. He 
had met with very kind and friendly treatment, 
though he, too, had had his anxious moments, more 
particularly when he saw his hosts building up a 
roaring fire, upon which, not unnaturally, consider- 
ing the islanders’ reputation, he had an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that they intended to roast him. 

The next morning King Abba Thulle himself 
visited the castaways. He arrived in considerable 
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state, escorted by a swarm of canoes, with a great 
flourishing of paddles and sounding of conches. His 
brother was all eagerness to show him the wonders 
he had seen, and the grindstone and bellows, in the 
use of which Raa Kook was becoming quite an 
expert, as well as the poker and tongs and other 
everyday utensils, came in for their full share of 
admiration. Finally three volleys of small arms 
were fired, which set the king’s retinue whooping, 
chattering, and leaping with amazement, and 
impressed the monarch so much that he begged for 
the assistance of some of Captain Wilson’s men and 
their wonderful weapons in an expedition which he 
was preparing against a neighbouring island. 

To this request Captain Wilson readily agreed, 
and himself asked leave, which was freely granted, 
to set about building a boat in which he and his 
companions might leave the island. 

It is in situations such as this—cast away on 
wild and remote shores, with only the scantiest of 
tools and materials available for his purpose—that 
the determination, handiness, and resource which 
have always been characteristic of the British 
seaman, have been often most triumphantly dis- 
played, and these qualities were not found wanting 
on this occasion. 

First, it was decided to take the precaution of 
building a stockade of posts and branches facing 
the sea, in case of attack from other and less friendly 
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islanders. Upon this were mounted a six-pounder 
and two small swivel guns, salved from the wreck, 
so as to command every direction whence danger 
might threaten. 

The captain and carpenter, ably helped by Mr. 
Barker, the second mate, who had formerly had 
experience in a dockyard, now set about designing 
a schooner. The boatswain, who had served his 
time to the blacksmith’s trade, took over the forge, 
while the surgeon and Mr. Matthias Wilson, with 
occasional help from the captain, felled the requisite 
timber. All hands were allotted their special 
duties, and the Chinese were employed in such 
coolie work as hauling the felled trees, carrying and 
storing water, and the like. The trees which grew 
on the island were used for the frame of the vessel, 
and the wreck of the Antelope provided such indis- 
pensable materials as hawsers, planks, copper, and 
oakum for caulking. The natives took the keenest 
interest in the building, and were greatly distressed 
when they found that some wood had been used 
which they regarded as unlucky. 

The work went on very smoothly and steadily, 
and by the end of October the Relief, as it was 
intended to call her, was nearly ready for sea. The 
king’s expedition against his neighbour had in the 
meantime returned crowned with success; his 
gratitude was so great that he presented Captain 
Wilson with the island, whose name was Oroolong, 
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and the British flag was thereupon run up, and a 
salute fired of three volleys of small arms. Abba 
Thulle asked, and received, help from his new allies 
in two other expeditions against his rivals; in one 
of these he was very anxious that they should take 
with them one of the swivel guns of which he had 
heard such wonderful accounts, but this Captain 
Wilson was obliged to refuse, explaining that the 
recoil of the piece would inevitably upset even the 
largest of the royal canoes. 

Captain Wilson, like the keen seaman he was, 
would dearly have liked to make a survey of the 
islands before leaving, but by this time his people 
—with one exception—were so eager to get away, 
as well as being increasingly uneasy lest the king 
should try to prevent their leaving, that they 
strongly opposed the scheme, which he was reluc- 
tantly compelled to abandon. 

The exception just alluded to was a young 
seaman, Madan Blanchard by name, a quiet, good- 
tempered fellow, who, having fallen a victim to the 
irresistible lure which the Edens of the South Seas 
seem always to have possessed for some natures, 
and having, possibly, good reasons of his own for 
not wishing to return to civilization, expressed his 
intention of staying in the islands if the king would 
let him. Captain Wilson’s arguments had no effect 
on his determination, and, the king having presented 
him with a house and a couple of wives, there 
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seemed no reason why he should not become quite 
a person of importance in the land of his adoption. 
But, after his shipmates’ departure, that peculiar 
kind of mental and moral degeneration which the 
climate of the Pacific Islands seems so often to 
induce in the natives of colder latitudes, soon set 
in. He went naked like the islanders, quickly fell 
into contempt among them, and died seven years 
later in a battle with the people of a neighbouring 
island—one of the first recorded beach-combers. 

And now the great day arrived when the vessel 
on which the castaways had founded all their hopes 
of seeing their country and kinsfolk once more, was 
at last to take the water. Trees had been cut to 
serve as ways for the launch, an anchor and hawser 
fitted with a runner and tackle carried out ahead, 
and on Sunday, November gth, four months from 
the day when the Antelope went ashore, the new 
vessel, renamed by the king’s special request the 
Oroolong, was, after a few tense moments of anxiety, 
successfully got afloat. Sheers were rigged and the 
masts lowered into place, the water casks and 
six-pounders taken on board, and she was then 
hauled into four fathoms of water and moored in 
readiness to sail. 

Raa Kook was bitterly disappointed because, 
being, according to the custom of the country, 
next in succession to the chiefship, he was not 
allowed to accompany his white friends, and a 
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similar request on the part of a nephew of the king 
was also refused because, according to Abba Thulle’s 
account of him, he was an incorrigible bad hat. 
The king, however, expressed his intention of sending 
his second son, Lee Boo, to England with Captain 
Wilson. 

The Oroolong sailed on November 12, 1783, amid 
many demonstrations of goodwill on the part of 
the king and his subjects. A crowd of canoes 
escorted the vessel over the reef; the king bade 
his son a loving farewell, and the forlorn Raa Kook 
was comforted by a present of a brace of pistols 
and some cartridges. Soon the splash of colour 
faded from view which showed where the British 
flag still fluttered over the deserted beach, and by 
midday the island of Oroolong was hull down on 
the horizon. The passage was comparatively un- 
eventful, the ‘tabu’ wood failing to have any 
baleful influence; on the 25th the Bashee Islands 
were in sight, and a few days later the schooner 
arrived safely at Macao. bd 

Captain Wilson left for England with Lee Boo 
in the Morse East Indiaman in July 1784. The 
young ‘prince’, who had rapidly recovered his 
spirits after the wrench of parting from his kinsfolk 
was over, was as happy and excited as a child. 
European houses were a never-failing source of 
wonder to him, and presents of beads and other 
small trinkets threw him into ecstasies of delight 
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and gratitude. Captain Wilson took him to live 
with him in his house in Paradise Row, and sent 
him to a neighbouring Academy for Young Gentle- 
men, where he was, no doubt, regarded with wonder 
not unmixed with awe by the skeleton-suited 
urchins who shared his studies. Alas! his career 


_as a local celebrity was destined to be short-lived ! 


Not many months after his arrival in England he 
fell a victim to the smallpox, then, of course, as 
common as influenza in our own time, and he died 
of the disease on December 27th. He lies in the 
Wilson grave in Rotherhithe churchyard, the 
inscription—otherwise practically identical with 
that already quoted inside the church—concluding 
with the following ingenuous couplet : 


Stop, reader, stop, let Nature claim a tear ! 
A prince of mine, Lee Boo, lies buried here. 


The name of Henry Meriton on another memorial 
is one which recalls yet more pages from the maritime 
annals of John Company. 

This officer, one of a distinguished seafaring 
family, crowded into his career enough exciting 
episodes for the lives of half a dozen ordinary folk. 
In 1783 he was third mate of the Pigot when her 
crew were attacked by a mysterious malady which 
took a heavy toll of lives; and he had not been 
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a month in England on his return from this 
disastrous voyage before he was appointed to the 
Halsewell, a vessel of seven hundred and fifty-eight 
tons, commanded by Captain Richard Pierce, and 
regarded as one of the finest ships in the Company’s 
service. 

She left the Downs on New Year’s Day, 1786, 
having on board two hundred and forty passengers 
and crew, including a number of women, and drafts 
for the forces in India. Two days later a strong 
gale began to blow from the north-east, and the 
Halsewell, dismasted and leaking badly, bore away 
for Peverel Point, the captain’s intention being to 
weather that headland and anchor in Studland Bay. 
At eleven o’clock on the night of the 5th, St. Alban’s 
Head was sighted a mile and a half to leeward, 
the wind being now south, a strong gale. Sail was 
at once reduced, and the bower anchor let go. The 
ship rode for an hour, and then began to drive. 
Recourse was now had to the sheet anchor, but 
after riding for two hours more, she drove again. 
At two in the morning she struck at the foot of the 
cliffs which, fretted into hollows at their base by 
the sea, and almost perpendicular above, rise to a 
height of nearly two hundred feet along the coast 
of the Isle of Purbeck. 

The captain and his two daughters, with the rest 
of the cabin passengers and a few soldiers’ wives, 
assembled in the round-house, hoping against hope 
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that the doomed ship would hold together until 
morning. But her fate was already sealed. Soon 
her sides began to give way, and the deck to lift, 
under the assaults of the furious seas which con- 
stantly broke over her ; next she parted amidships, 
and it was not long before the last broken remnant 
of what had been, a few hours since, a proud and 
seaworthy ship, had vanished frem sight in the 
surf. In the meantime a few daring souls, Henry 
Meriton among them, had secured a precarious 
footing on the jagged rocks which formed the floor 
of the cave at the cliff foot, and towards morning 
they began to attempt one by one the perilous 
ascent of the almost perpendicular rock face. 
Many fell and were dashed to pieces on the rocks 
below, but at last two of their number reached the 
top in safety, and men and ropes were soon on the 
spot from a neighbouring farm. Seventy-four were 
thus saved out of the two hundred and forty on 
board ; many who reached the rocks were washed 
off and drowned, or died from exhaustion or injuries. 
The rest went down with the ship. 

Meriton’s ‘hoodoo’ seems to have exhausted 
itself after this tragedy, for the time being. He is 
next heard of in 1789, as commander of the Exeter 
East Indiaman, in which ship he had already served 
three voyages as first mate. She was in company 
with a fleet of outward-bound Indiamen off the 
coast of Brazil, under convoy of the Belliqueux, 
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sixty-four guns, when a French squadron was sighted, 
consisting of the Concorde, frigate of forty guns, the 
thirty-six-gun frigates Médee and Franchise, and 
a schooner taken in prize. 

The East Indiamen of those days, with the tiers 
of painted ports which survived in so many sailing 
ships long after their original significance was for- 
gotten, presented, especially at a distance, a very 
formidable appearance, which was, however, very 
largely what we should now term ‘ eyewash ’. 

The guns which they carried were only eighteen- 
pounders, and, moreover, their gun-ports were so 
small that these could only be brought into action 
on the beam, and their warlike display was, in fact, . 
chiefly designed as a deterrent to privateers and 
the pirates who swarmed in the China seas. 

The French frigates, however, thought it wise to 
show a clean pair of heels; the Belliqueux at once 
gave chase to the Concorde, and the Exeter, with 
the Bombay Castle, Coutts, and Neptune, pursued 
the Médee. The Concorde was soon taken, and at 
seven in the evening the Exeter ranged alongside 
the Medée and called upon her captain to surrender. 
No one was more surprised than Captain Meriton 
when the French officer, thinking, no doubt, that 
his ship lay at the mercy of a heavily armed man- 
of-war, promptly complied with the demand ! 

Four years later the Exeter was again under fire, 
the occasion being Commodore Dance’s brilliant 
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little action with the squadron under Rear-Admiral 
Linois, which had been specially detailed to 
capture a fleet of East Indiamen and country ships, 
bound from China to Bombay. Linois’s ships—the 
Marengo, seventy-four, the forty-gun frigate Belle 
Poule, the Semillante of thirty-six guns, the Berceau 
corvette, and the brig Adventurier—were sighted off 
Pulo Auro on the morning of February 14, 1810. 
Commodore Dance promptly disposed his ships in 
the best position for defence, and lay hove-to all 
that night, awaiting attack. The morning revealed 
the French squadron three miles to windward; at 
nine o'clock they made sail, and stood towards 
Dance’s fleet. The evident intention of the French 
commander being to cut off his rear, Dance signalled 
to his ships to tack in succession and engage the 
enemy. The manceuvre was carried out with great 
precision and complete success. Dance’s ship, the 
Royal George, supported by the armed brig Ganges, 
valiantly engaged Linois’s flagship, and after a 
brisk action which lasted forty-three minutes, the 
French ceased firing and made sail, the British ships 
giving chase for a short time. 

All the British captains concerned—among whom 
was Captain Henry Wilson, formerly of the Antelope 
—were presented with five hundred guineas and a 
piece of plate by the Company, and they also each 
received a sword valued at fifty guineas from the 
Patriotic Fund. 
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Meriton, as commander of the Ceylon, had yet 
_ another brush with the French, but on this occasion 
the fortune of war was with the enemy. In July 
1810 the Ceylon, Windham, and Astell, outward 
bound with troops, were attacked off the island of 
Mayotta, by two French frigates and a corvette, 
and after putting up a gallant resistance, during 
which they suffered several casualties, the Ceylon 
and the Windham were both taken. Captain 
Meriton now left the sea, becoming Superintendent 
of Marine at Bombay; he died at Rotherhithe in 
April 1826, only six months after his final retirement 
and return to England. 


But it is growing late, and the verger is potter- 
ing round the church, ready to lock up for the 
nignts 7. 

The last echoes of the East Indiamen’s guns— 
the remote thunder of the surf on lone archipelagos 
of the Pacific—seem to linger for a moment before 
they blend themselves with the distant roar and 
rumour of London. ... Yonder from the river 
comes the hoarse note of a steamer’s siren—some 
gritty, commonplace tramp with the eternal magic 
of the sea clinging about her lumpy stern and 
rust-streaked funnel, leading up-river that great 
procession and pageant of shipping which, twice 
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daily through the centuries, has brought, as it still 
brings, to this riverside of London the wealth and 
wonder, the splendour, the squalor, and the romance 
of the ports of the seven seas. 


‘ALONGST THE COAST OF BARBARIE .. .’ 


THE ROMANTIC CAREER OF SIR HENRY MAINWARING 


HE close of one of those periods which 

have afforded exceptional scope for the 

talents of the daring, the active, and the 
adventurous has always been marked by a difficulty 
on the part of those reared in such an atmosphere 
and such a tradition in adapting themselves to the 
very different requirements of the piping times of 
peace. However easy it may be, given a hammer, 
an anvil, and a supply of sufficiently hot coals, to 
transform a sword into a ploughshare of sorts, it is 
a much more complicated business to turn a swords- 
man into a ploughman. 

To a certain extent, of course, this restlessness 
may be explained simply enough by purely economic 
reasons, such as the difficulty of absorbing into 
peaceful occupations the large body of men thrown 
out of employment by the termination of war. 
That problem the modern world knows very well, 
But it goes much deeper than that: right down, 
in fact, to the very roots of human nature. An 
adventurous and warlike age breeds up a race of 
warlike and adventurous men as surely as a swampy 
country breeds amphibians; and a generation 


which has drunk in danger and endurance with its 
80 
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mother’s milk cannot readily accustom itself to the 
taking in of washing and the entering of accounts 
in a ledger. That is not to say that these are not 
excellent and necessary occupations, which, more- 
over, looked at aright, have quite admirable 
romantic possibilities of their own; only they 
require an entirely different mentality to perceive 
those possibilities. The very qualities which, by 
the inscrutable laws of nature have been developed 
in the man of action are the last to be looked for 
in a man of peace. That quality of vision which 
fired the Elizabethan adventurers, for example, 
may, under certain conditions, ‘ come off’ in com- 
merce, but in nine cases out of ten it will prove a 
dangerous possession, and the tenth case is only 
the exception that proves the rule. 

At no period in our history, perhaps, was this 
change of mentality more strongly demonstrated 
than at the close of that golden age of England’s 
merchant adventurers which ended with the reign 
of Elizabeth. During the last half of the sixteenth 
century the world had been any daring youngster’s 
oyster. Countries were everywhere being discovered 
and held for England at the sword’s point. Nota 
seaport but buzzed continually with news of plate 
fleets plundered, not a tavern but hummed with 
tales of the wealth and the wonders of the Brazils. 
To sail the seas and harry the Spaniard was the 
natural ambition of every high-spirited English lad, 
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an ambition which, so long as Gloriana reigned, he 
seldom lacked the opportunity to gratify. 

But as soon as Elizabeth’s weary eyes closed in 
death, a blight seemed to descend upon the young 
adventurous spirit of Tudor England. The men 
reared in the school of Drake and Hawkins found 
their occupation gone, and were compelled to look 
farther afield for employment and a livelihood. 
Some found a congenial sphere of action in the wars 
in the Low Countries. Others went west to found 
the buccaneer settlements in the West Indies; 
others, again, sought the shelter of the Barbary 
coast, whence they might continue to raid the 
shipping of the power they still regarded as a 
hereditary foe. | 

Among these free companions of the sea there 
was, perhaps, no personality more striking than 
that of Captain Henry Mainwaring, whose strange 
and chequered career beggars that of many a hero 
of romantic fiction. He was no mere swaggering 
adventurer—no Turpin of blue water—but a man 
of undeniable power and ability, who on two counts 
at least, if not more, deserves a far higher place 
than England has until now accorded him in her 
Temple of Fame. He was one of the first to compile 
a dictionary of the technical terms in use in his 
day regarding matters of navigation and seaman- 
ship, and he was responsible to a considerable 
extent for the development of Portsmouth as a 
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naval dockyard and harbour. The curious thing 
is that, until comparatively recent times, his 
memory was to all intents and purposes committed 
to oblivion. His name will be sought for in vain 
in the Dictionary of National Biography ; and until 
the publication a few years ago of his life and 
writings under the auspices of the Navy Records 
Society, only those sufficiently curious to delve in 
the archives of the Admiralty and Trinity House, 
in the British Museum and the Record Office, could 
learn anything about him. It may be that Victorian 
respectability did not care to acknowledge the debt 
owed by the nation to one who, whatever the value 
of his services, had at one period of his life been 
beyond doubt or denial a pirate. Pirate is an ugly 
word, and in nine cases out of ten it describes a 
very ugly customer. To most people it means the 
skull and cross-bones flag, and its accompaniments 
of robbery, outrage, and murder under the most 
brutal circumstances. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the term is a very elastic one. The 
dividing line between the pirate and the privateer 
has always been very vague; and the buccaneer 
of the seventeenth century was a very different 
person, on the whole, from the bloodthirsty scoun- 
drel who was his prototype a hundred years later. 

Young Henry Mainwaring was born and brought 
up in the Elizabethan tradition. He saw the light 
the year before the Armada came, a son of an. 
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ancient family, the elder branch of which still owns 
considerable estates in Cheshire. He is an example 
of the fact that the sea-adventurer does not invari- 
ably spring from seaboard stock, for his home was 
in Shropshire, as wholly inland a county as may 
be found in these islands. Originally he was 
designed—very much, one shrewdly suspects, against 
his own inclination—for the profession of the law ; 
for at the age of seventeen he was entered a student 
of the Inner Temple. Evidently he soon relin- 
quished these peaceful pursuits, since six years 
later we find him engaged—rather strangely in the 
light of after events—in a campaign against a 
. notorious Barbary pirate, and one inevitably calls 
to mind the well-known dictum that no crook is so 
formidable as the policeman who has fallen from 
righteousness. 

Fresh from this taste of exciting doings afloat, 
and looking round, no doubt, for more worlds to 
conquer, he now saw swim into his ken a new and 
brilliant star—namely, one of those three famous 
Sussex Shirleys, whose career was notably romantic 
even in times when romance, so to speak, grew on 
every gooseberry bush. So strongly did their 
exploits capture the popular imagination that they 
were made the subject of a play, and it is more 
than likely that they were the original ‘ Three 
Brothers ’, whose name has been borne by so many 
ships great and small. 
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Fuller, in his Worthies, gives an interesting— 
though not wholly accurate—account of this re- 
markable trio: 

‘Sir Anthony Shirley, second son to Sir Thomas, 
set forth from Plimouth, May the 2ist, 1596, in a 
ship called the Bevis of Southampton, attended with 
six lesser vessels. His design for Saint Thome was 
’ violently diverted by the contagion they found on 
the South Coast of Africa, where the rain did stink 
as it fell down from the heavens, and within six 
hours did turn into magots. This made him turn 
his course to America, where he took and kept the 
city of St. Jago two days and nights, with two 
hundred and eighty men (whereof eighty were 
wounded in the service) against three thousand 
Portugalls. 

‘Hence he made for the Isle of Fuego, in the 
midst whereof a Mountain, Aetna-like, always 
burning ; and the wind did drive such a shower of 
ashes upon them, that one might have wrote his 
name with his finger on the upper deck. However, 
in this fiery island, they furnished themselves with 
good water, which they much wanted. 

‘Hence he sailed to the island of La Margarita, 
which to him did not answer its name, not finding 
here the Perl-Dredgers which he expected. Nor 
was his gaine considerable in taking the town of 
St. Martha, the isle and chief town of Jamaica, 
whence he sailed more than thirty leagues up 
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the river Rio-dolci, where he met with great 
extremity. 

‘ At last, being diseased in person, distressed for 
victuals, and deserted by all his other ships, he 
made by Newfound-land to England, where he 
arrived June 15th, 1597. Now although some 
behold his voyage, begun with more courage than 
counsel, carried on with more valour than advice, 
and coming off with more honour than profit to him- 
self or the nation (the Spaniard being rather frighted 
than harmed, rather braved than frighted therewith), 
yet unpartial judgments, who measure not worth by 
success, justly allow it a prime place amongst the 
probable (though not prosperous) English Adventures. 

‘Sir Robert Shirley, youngest son to Sir Thomas, 
was, by his brother Anthony, entered in the Persian 
Court. Here he performed great service against 
the Turkes, and shewed the difference betwixt 
Persian and English Valour; the latter having 
therein as much courage, and more Mercy, giving 
quarter to captives who craved it, and performing 
life to those to whom he promised it. These his 
Actions drew the Envie of the Persian Lords, and 
love of the Ladies, amongst whom one (reputed a 
kinswoman to the great Sophy) after some Opposi- 
tion was married unto him. She had more of 
Ebony than Ivory in her complexion ; yet amiable 
enough, and very valiant, a quality considerable in 
that sex in those Countries. With her he came 
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over to England, and lived many years therein. 
He much affected to appear in foreign Vestes: and, 
as if his Clothes were his Limbs, accounted himself 
never ready till he had something of the Persian 
Habit about him. 

“At last a contest happening betwixt him and 
the Persian Ambassador (to whom some reported 
‘Sir Robert gave a Box on the Ear) the King sent 
them both into Persia there mutually to impeach 
one another, and joyned Doctor Gough (a Senior 
Fellow of Trinity colledge in Cambridge) in com- 
mission with Sir Robert. In this voyage (as I am 
informed) both died on the Seas, before the con- 
troversed difference was ever heard in the Court of 
Persia, about the beginning of the reign of King 
Charles. 

‘Sir Thomas Shirley, I name him the last (though 
the eldest Son of his Father) because last appearing 
in the world, men’s Activity not always observing 
the methods of their Register. As the trophies of 
Miltiades would not suffer Themistocles to sleep ; 
so the Atchievements of his two younger brethren 
gave an alarum unto his spirit. He was ashamed 
to see them worn like flowers in the Breasts and 
Bosomes of forreign Princes, while he himself 
withered upon the stalk he grew on. This made 
him leave his aged Father and Fair Inheritance in 
this county (Sussex) and to undertake Sea Voyages 
into Forreign Parts, to the great honour of his 
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Nation, but small inriching of himself; so that he 
might say to his Son, as Aeneas to Aescanius : 


‘Disce, puer, Virtutem ex me verumque Laborem, 
_ ’ 


Fortunam ex aliis. . .*. 


(Virtue and labour learn from me, thy father, 
As for success, child, learn from others rather.) 


Unfortunately for the last-named very edifying 
sentiment, other authorities have it that the last 
of the three brothers was only tempted from his 
seclusion by the hope of replenishing the family 
coffers, with which purpose in mind he finally took 
to privateering, which in those days was only 
piracy under a polite name. He had the ill-luck 
to be captured by the Turks, and died in prison 
after two years’ captivity. 

It was the youngest of these three brethren—he 
who married the ebony lady, kinswoman to the 
great Sophy—who was responsible for the event 
which made a pirate of young Henry Mainwaring. 

In 1612 he visited England on an embassy from 
Persia, and on his return a number of adventurous 
youths were eager to share his fortunes—among 
them Henry Mainwaring. Four ships were fitted 
out by the merchants of London to accompany the 
Resolution, the vessel which was to convey Sir 
Robert and his suite back to the East, and Main- 
waring was promised the command of the convoy. 
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But at this point the sinister figure of Gondomar, 
the Spanish Ambassador, stepped upon the stage, 
whispering in the royal ear that these seeming 
. merchantmen were really designed to go a-bucca- 
neering in the Indies, to the great hurt and annoy- 
ance of the subjects of his Catholic Majesty in those 
waters. The end of it was that the expedition was 
* cancelled. ; 

There are no two things which youth takes so 
hardly as disappointment and hurt pride. Hence- 
forward every Spaniard was, for Mainwaring, a 
personal as well as an hereditary enemy. In July 
1612, or thereabouts, he purchased from Phineas 
Pett, for seven hundred pounds, the Resistance of 
one hundred and sixty tons, built by the famous 
shipwright himself, and started out to get, in 
modern parlance, a bit of his own back from the 
haughty Spaniard. At first he had letters of 
marque and sailed as a privateer; but as soon as 
he was fairly at sea he cast this flimsy pretence to 
the winds and stood forth, undisguised, as a pirate 
open and avowed. 

A strange cosmopolitan community it was which 
he found assembled in the port of Mamora, on that 
‘coast of High Barbarie’, which is the theme of 
many a seventeenth-century ballad and broadside. 
There were gentlemen adventurers like himself. 
_ There were rough seamen like Ward. There were 
‘renegadoes’ living in many-wived splendour. 
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There were all classes and nationalities of maritime 
free companions, drawn together by various motives 
—need, the desire of adventure, private grievance, 
or greed of gain—in the one common pursuit of 
harrying the traders of the Straits and the Mediter- 
ranean, and seeking at times plunder and recruits 
on the far Banks of Newfoundland, and in the very 
rivers and harbours of England herself. Certain of 
the more successful—of whom Ward was a notable 
example—had ‘turned Turk’ and kept up a sort 
of Oriental state—proving themselves, moreover, to 
be capable of as great savagery as their Moorish 
hosts and associates, especially towards those of 
their own nation. 

This Ward, and one ‘ Dansekar’ the Dutchman 
—the name was probably Dantziger, in which case 
we have here, no doubt, an early example of the 
application of the term ‘ Dutchman’ to all non- 
Latin continental races—were the most famous of 
all the Barbary pirates. More than one contem- 
porary ballad celebrates their exploits, and one of 
these is worth quoting for the sake of the picture 
it gives of the pirates’ manner of living : 


From the Bay of Plymouth = 
Sailed he toward the south, 

With many more of courage and of might; 
Christian princes have but few 

Seamen such—were he but true 

And would but for his King and country fight. 
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Lusty Ward adventurously 

In the Straits of Barbarie 

Did make the Turkish gallies sorely shake, 
Bouncing cannon, fiery hot, 

Spared not the Turks one jot, 

But of their lives great slaughter did he make. 


The wealthy ships of Venice 

Afforded them great riches— 

Both gold and silver won he with his sword. 
Stately Spain and Portugal 

Against him dare not send a sail, 

But gave him all the title of a lord. 


Men of his own country 

He still abuseth vilely ; 

Some back-to-back are cast into the waves; 
Some are hewn to pieces small ; 

Some are shot against a wall; 

A slender number of their lives he saves, 


At Tunis in Barbary 

Now he buildeth stately a. 
A gallant palace and a royal place ; 

Deck’d with delights so trim, 

Fitter for a prince than him, 

The which at last will prove to his disgrace... . 


Mainwaring’s methods, however, were very differ- 
ent from those of most of this rapscallion company. 
With them, all was fish that came to their net. 
He, on the other hand, reserved his attention for 
the ships of his special enemy, Spain. No British 
vessel ever suffered either hurt or robbery at his 
hands, and when, after he had been a little time on 
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the coast, he attained a considerable ascendancy 
over the other freebooters who sojourned there, one 
of his first proceedings was to exact from them a 
promise that they also would spare English shipping 
from molestation. 

In accordance with the time-honoured British 
tradition of carrying on sea warfare with the assist- 
ance of prizes taken from the enemy, he very quickly 
added to the ships at his disposal, until he had, it 
is said, as many as thirty vessels under his com- 
mand; and, in spite of, perhaps because of, his 
reputation as a rigid disciplinarian, crews were 
always found ready to serve under him. The 
Spanish king soon recognized that this was no 
ordinary sea robber with whom he had to deal, and 
began to make overtures to him to betray Mamora 
to him, in return for various favours to come. But 
Mainwaring, even had he been so inclined, was too 
old a bird to be caught with such chaff, and the 
Spaniard, finding diplomacy in vain, next had 
recourse to threats. These proved no more fruitful, 
and accordingly a Spanish squadron of five vessels 
was sent in search of him. They soon came up 
with thrée of Mainwaring’s ships, but as it turned 
out they burned their fingers on the English pirate 
rather badly. After a fight which lasted all day, 
the Spanish squadron was forced to draw off, and 
took refuge, sadly battered, in Lisbon. 

But by this time Mainwaring was beginning to 
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weary of piracy; and when, under pressure from 
the Spanish Ambassador, James I offered him the 
choice of a free pardon or a visit from a British 
Squadron in a punitive capacity, he decided for the 
former course, and in 1616 left the Barbary coast 
for ever. To the student of the motives which 
underlie human actions, this change of front on 
Mainwaring’s part affords matter for.some interesting 
speculations, which must, in the absence of any 
direct evidence on the subject, remain for ever 
conjectures. It is like enough that he had no great 
stomach for his company. It is also probable that 
he had feathered his nest sufficiently for his needss 
Moreover, he was, as we have seen, a good hater ; 
and there are not wanting signs that something 
had happened which had the effect of turning his 
hatred for the Spaniard into other channels. His 
life throughout indicates that he was a man of 
strong impulses and strong passions—given, per- 
haps, like so many of the Tudor adventurers, to fits 
of almost berserk rage. It was just such a fit of 
anger which had induced him to make an outlaw 
of himself in the first place ; what more likely than 
that a similar outburst may have led him to turn 
his back upon this lawless career? The guiding 
motive of his actions so far had been hatred of 
Spain ; and it is at least possible that some of his 
piratical associates may have canvassed the advisa- 
bility of accepting the tempting baits of the Spaniard 
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and throwing in their lot with that country in the 
event of war with England. Mainwaring, on the 
other hand, may have seen in the looked-for conflict, 
rumours of which must have formed the chief topic 
of discussion on the coast, an opportunity of getting 
even with his enemy in shrewder fashion than by 
raids upon his commerce, and hastened home in 
order to be in at the fun. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains that he 
became once more a King’s man; and—on the 
good old principle of ‘setting a thief to catch a 
thief ’—promptly proceeded to demonstrate the 
sincerity of his recantation by laying his special 
knowledge of the subject of piracy at the disposal 
of the King and his advisers. The menace was one 
which was rapidly increasing. The Algerines, who 
before the coming of the English outlaws had 
confined their activities, generally speaking, to 
harassing small Mediterranean traders and others 
who ventured over near their own seaboard, had 
proved very apt pupils, and now went much farther 
afield for their quarry, while Turkish marauders 
even ventured into the Thames estuary as far as 
Leigh-on-Sea. 

With this in mind, Mainwaring wrote his famous 
Discourse on Pirates, which contains in its terse, 
sailor-like sentences the bare bones of a dozen 
pirate romances. 

The Discourse is divided into an introduction and 
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five chapters. The introduction is a kind of apologia 
pro vita sua, in which the author describes his own 
career as a pirate, not without (one fancies) a 
certain lingering pride in it. Chapters I, II, and 
III deal with the beginnings of piracy and the 
methods the pirates use at sea; but the most 
interesting material is that contained in Chapter IV, 
which tells ‘where and what times they use to be 
where they must water, ballast, wood, trim their 
ships, and sell their goods’. No familiar bolt-hole, 
no snug harbour of refuge, is here left unsurveyed. 
He describes how ‘at Mogador, in the islands at 
the time of the year, there is great store of young 
hawks and pigeons which they use to eat’... 
how ‘at the Desertas by the Madeiras they water 
and perchance get some Beeves there’... ‘at 
Lupo they may get goats and nothing else’. . . at 
Santa Cruz (which we shall hear of again in the 
Seaman's Dictionary) ‘they may water, wood, 
ballast, have fresh victuals, sell their goods, and ride 
safe under the Castle. .. . The road is very good 
also, so that here they stay long and use much’... . 
At Sallee ‘if it be fair weather, they may ride 
before the Bar, and have victuals and water, and 
sell goods well, but for the most part the sea breaks 
so on the Bar that they can hardly ride’. . . at 
Tripoli in Barbary ‘they are dangerous people’, 
and at Porto Farina ‘there is very good watering 
and a good place to careen in, being landlocked, yet 
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the north-west winds are dangerous, coming in 
perries down the high hills’ . . . at Tlemcen ‘ the 
road is dangerous’ and the people ‘ very treacher- 
ous’... yet at Tetuan, close by, they are ‘ just 
and trusty’ . . . and at Tunis they are better men 
of their word than at Algiers, ‘especially since 
Uzuff Dye commanded, who is now there and a 
very just man of his word’. This ‘ Uzuff’ (or 
Yusuf Dey) is he of whom Mainwaring writes in his 
“apologia’ that he ‘eat bread and salt and swore 
by his head (which is the greatest asseveration they 
use) that if I would stay with him he would divide 
his estate equally with me, and never urge me to 
turn Turk but give me leave to depart whensoever 
it should please your Majesty to be so gracious as 
to pardon me’. 

Chapter V puts forward a number of suggestions 
for the suppression of the ‘trade’: and it is this 
chapter which seems to indicate that something in 
the nature of a serious breach must have occurred 
between Mainwaring and his former associates on 
the Barbary coast, otherwise he would hardly have 
counselled such vindictive measures against them. 
‘Your Highness’ (he writes) ‘must put on a 
constant immutable resolution never to grant any 
Pardon, and for those that are or may be taken, 
to put them all to death, or make slaves of them, 
for if your Highness should ask me when these men 
would leave offending, I might answer, as a wise 
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favourite did the late Queen, demanding when he 
would leave begging, he answered, when she would 
leave giving; so say I, when your Highness leaves 
Pardoning.’ 

In 1618-19 he was engaged in a strenuous effort 
to get the command of a merchant fleet then being 
raised in England for the defence of the Republic 
of Venice against an expected Spanish attack. But. 
he had not yet sufficiently lived down his past. 
‘ The name of corsair,’ wrote Contarini, the Venetian 
Ambassador, to the Doge, ‘ by its lack of respecta- 
bility, creates a doubt of his receiving the necessary 
obedience from other captains: besides the small 
reliance to be placed in any man of that profession.’ 
Moreover, his old enemy, Gondomar, was still at 
the Court of St. James’s, and the strong pressure 
he brought to bear on King James finally turned 
the scale against Mainwaring’s appointment. 

Now followed a brief period of peaceful employ- 
ment as Lieutenant of the Cinque Ports. But the 
ex-pirate did not seem to take very kindly to such 
occupation, and before very long stories began to 
reach his patron, Lord Zouch, the aged warden, 
that his deputy was indulging in behaviour which, 
while no doubt it would have caused little or no 
comment on the coast of Barbary, was such as to 
create a scandal in red-roofed, gossipy Rye and 
Dover. It was soon evident to Mainwaring, despite 
his asseverations of injured innocence, that it was 
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all up with him in that quarter, and—skilful oppor- 
tunist as he always showed himself—he began to 
cast about for another opening for his services. 

This presented itself in the fleet which in 1619 
went to Spain to bring back Prince Charles and the 
Duke of Buckingham from their opéva bouffe esca- 
pade in Spain. The expedition was, of course, 
largely a demonstration of sea-power for the benefit 
of the Spaniards, and as such would no doubt, be 
very much to Mainwaring’s liking. He acquitted 
himself with credit as flag-captain of the Prince 
Royal—the ship whose beautiful model, after her 
rebuilding in 1640, with the ornate figure-head of 
the Prince on horseback, is one of the treasures of 
the Mercury collection, now in danger of dispersal 
—and did not omit to avail himself of the 
opportunity thus afforded him of enlisting Prince 
Charles’s influence on his behalf. But even this 
powerful champion could not shake old Lord 
Zouch’s obstinate resolution to be rid of his em- 
barrassingly pugnacious and—so report said 
—over-gallant lieutenant: 

It was while he was still at Dover—time, perhaps, 
hanging heavy on his hands—that he occupied his 
leisure in the compilation of his magnum opus, 
The Sea-man’s Dictionary, or Nomenclator Navalis, 
which in itself is a sufficiently important contribu- 
tion to the literature of the sea to save its author’s 
name from oblivion, ‘Should not a man be 
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leashed,’ writes Mainwaring in his introduction, 
“being a hunting or hawking, if he should cry 
“ Hey—Ret ” to the hound, and “ Hook again” 
to the spaniels: or were it not ridiculous for a man 
(speaking of the wars) to call a trench a ditch: or, 
at sea, the starboard and larboard the right and 
left side of a ship, and yet they do imply the same, 
and both dogs and men will understand them alike.’ 
And he goes on to complain of the misuse of technical 
terms regarding ships and sea matters even among 
those ‘ gentlemen commanders’ who were exten- 
sively employed in the Stuartnavy. The Dictionary 
is a model of conciseness and clearness, as a few 
examples of its definitions will suffice to show. For 
instance: ‘To Belay is to make fast any running 
rope when it is hauled as much as you would, as 
the halliards, when you hoist a yard, or the sheets, 
or tacks, etc., so that it cannot run forth again till 
it be loosed.” ‘To Farthell a sail [apparently this 
was the contemporary form of our modern con- 
traction ‘ furl’] is when we wrap up a sail close 
together, and so bind it with the caskets to the 
yard ; but towards the yardarm we use rope-yarns, 
- for the sail is not very weighty. This manner we 
use only to the mainsail, foresail, and spritsail.’ 
‘To Heave; as we commonly use the word fling 
away, so seamen they use the word heave away, for 
if it be but a rope-yarn, or chip, they will say, 
heave it away. Also the turning about of the 
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capstan is called heaving at the capstan.’ Histori- 
cally the book is invaluable, for it contains detailed 
descriptions of many parts of rigging, and explana- 
tions of nautical terms which have long become 
obsolete, and of which otherwise no clear definition 
would be available. 

But it has also its interest from the human 
standpoint in the many references which seem to 
indicate how his mind still turned to the scenes of 
his tempestuous youth; as, for example, under 
‘ Steeve ’—‘ The beakhead steeves, or stands steev- 
ing, that is, stands very much with the outwardmost 
end up towards the bowsprit. The beakheads of 
the Venetian Argosies and Spanish Galeons do so 
very much, by which we know them afar off.’ 
Again, under ‘ Chase’: ‘ When a man of war doth 
follow any ship out of his course, or else when any 
other ship doth alter her course, so as to use all 
the means to fetch up and speak with another ship, 
we call that chasing: and the ship so followed we 
call the chase, as (meaning by her) we say, the chase 
stands thus, or the chase hath taken in her topsails, 
or the chase is struck a hull, etc. There is a great 
experience and judgment to be used in chasing, for 
though two men be equally mariners and know how 
to sail and direct the ship, yet if one be a practical 
man of war and the other not, the man of war will 
do much better. The pretence in any chasing is to 
make the shortest way of it that they can: which 
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is by judging of the chase’s course so to shape yours 
that you may meet in the nearest angles... .’ 
Under ‘Cut’ we read that ‘In extraordinary 
occasion, either at an anchor or at sea, we sometimes 
cut the masts by the board .. . but if there be 
only a great sea-gate and little or no wind, then it 
is to no purpose to cut the masts for they do little 
hurt. This happens in many places where the 
wind doth not blow home, as at Santa Cruz in 
Barbary, where some have rid such a road that the 
sea broke over their foretop and yet not a breath of 
peringd..ee<- 5" 

Santa Cruz in Barbary—did the old pirate’s pen 
pause upon the words, as, looking out from the 
window where he sat at his writing, he saw not the 
soft blue of the English sky and the mist just 
driving down the Channel, not the red roofs of the 
old English seaport and the brown-sailed fishing 
fleet at sea—but the fierce hot North African skies 
over the intense blue of the sea, the white flat-roofed 
Moorish houses, the road where a pirate “ may stay 
long and use much, and ride safe under the Castle’ ? 
Did he see again, in fancy, a Spanish galleon afar 
off, and know her by the steeving of her beakhead, 
feel again the thrill of the chase and the triumph 
of capture—did he breathe just one sigh for the lost 
glory of his unregenerate youth before he became 
‘a new-made man’ and King James’s law-abiding 
servant—and, the old Adam rising up again within 
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him, feel that he would willingly give the Lieu- 
tenancy of Dover Castle, and all else he had gained 
by his reformation, to know that thrill and that 
glory once again ? 

The Dictionary also contains some interesting 
notes on sea superstitions: as that ‘some super- 
stitious seamen, when they take in goods or victuals 
for a voyage, if by chance in stowing the provisions 
she heel to the starboard, will say it is a sign of a 
long and bad voyage, for then they will say she 
heels from landward, because they take in all their 
goods on the larboard side. But if she heel to 
larboard it is sign of a good voyage, and some — 
goods to come in.’ Again, ‘some seafaring men 
are very superstitious of going to sea on certain 
days, and commonly those hold it good to begin 
the voyage on Sunday, and therefore to seem to 
begin the voyage that day, though they be not 
ready to go they will weigh or (as the term is) trip 
the anchor, and go a little way, and so come to 
anchor again: this they call ‘‘ breaking ground ”’.’ 
And I remember that I once talked to the second 
officer of one of the ugliest and most up-to-date of 
many-derricked freighters, and, said he, ‘ We sail 
on Sunday. We always sail on Sunday. I believe 
the Old Man does it a-purpose to do us out of a 
Sunday in port.’ Now, I wonder! Truly, there is 
nothing new under the sun—especially at sea: and, 
just as the modern Navy salutes the quarter-deck 
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without a thought of the sacred emblem which 
once commanded its reverence there, so it may well 
be that in that matter-of-fact cargo steamer the 
ghost of the ancient belief still lingered which decreed 
. that Sunday was ‘a good day’ to sail. 

From 1623 onward Mainwaring was continually’ 
employed in naval matters, and here again his early 
‘experiences stood him more than once in good 
stead. Whatever the faults of pirates may have 
been, they were the best of disciplinarians, for, as 
Mainwaring himself says in his Discourse, they had 
the toughest of citizens to handle, and to be unduly 
lenient with such men was only to ask for trouble. 
In fact, he seems to have been what would have 
been called in later times a bit of a‘ bucko’. During 
the Spanish expedition he writes to Rutland, his 
Admiral, mentioning that he has had occasion to 
put one man in the bilboes, and duck another from 
the yardarm, for thieving and drunkenness. Duck- 
ing from the yardarm was a favourite punishment 
in those days, its severer form being keelhauling, 
when the victim was dragged right under the ship’s 
bottom, and generally came out more dead than 
alive. 

In 1625 Mainwaring submitted to his friend and 
patron, the Duke of Buckingham, who, whatever 
his faults in other respects, had at any rate the 
merit of being a zealous naval administrator, under 
whose regime various necessary reforms were 
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introduced and carried into effect, his notable 
memorandum—still preserved in the Public Record 
Office—setting forth reasons for ‘having some of 
the King’s ships at Portsmouth rather than to be 
all at Chatham’. On this question, again, Sir 
Henry’s experience of the Barbary coast enabled 
him to speak with unusual authority, since who 
should be better qualified to discourse upon the 
essentials of a good harbour than one who had, as 
he, spent years of his life with ports and roadsteads 
as his base of operations. Portsmouth, it is curious 
to note, was at that time somewhat suspect, on 
account of a legend that its waters were infested 
with that most destructive of pests, the Teredo 
navalis, whose ravages are so familiar to anyone 
acquainted with Pacific coast harbours, where no 
wharf made of anything but Australian greenheart 
can long survive its persistent borings. 

A few of Sir Henry’s arguments in its favour may 
be quoted. Time has proved their soundness to 
the full: 

‘The going into the harbour deep and broad 
enough, and the narrowing not long, so that though 
there be no convenient breadth to turn in with a 
contrary wind, yet every small spurt of a fair wind 
will serve to bring a ship into the harbour... , 
The harbour within is roomy enough for more than 
too sail of great ships, depth of water sufficient, 
the ground very good, the tide not so strong... . 
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The outlet very good for all northerly wind . . . ‘and 


if it do not overblow, the great ships may warp. out” 


all winds. ...A very convenient place if needy 
require to screen a ship in. . . . The harbour not 
given to mussels and foulness so BE as at Chatham. 

. All materials for building and repairing of 
shipping much cheaper, timber being much cheaper 
and sooner supplied than it is at Chatham, and iron 
better somewhat.’ Here it may be observed that 
the greater part of the iron in Mainwaring’s day 
still came—as readers of Mr. Kipling’s story, Hal 0’ 
the Draft, will recall—from the Sussex Weald, and 
some from the southern borders of the New Forest, 
where a large ‘hammer pond’ is yet to be seen 
between Beaulieu and Lymington. Mainwaring’s 
memorandum probably had its effect, for it was 
about this time that Portsmouth began to develop 
as a naval harbour. 

The year 1629 was marked by an episode which, 
though it came to nothing in itself, appears to 
contain the germs of romance in the Treasure 
Island vein. Together with his elder brother, 
Arthur, and one Captain King, erstwhile an adven- 
turer to Virginia Mainwaring applied to the King 
for a grant of Fernando da Noronha, an uninhabited 
island in the Atlantic Ocean, four miles long by one 
in width, lying some sixty leagues from the Brazilian 
coast, and right out of the track of shipping. 

Now, what (one wonders) did Mainwaring want 
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with this island? The one thing for which it 
appears excellently fitted by nature was a piratical 
head-quarters, since, as Mainwaring himself would 
no doubt have expressed it, ‘ there is good watering 
and a place to careen in’; and this, together with 
the recollection of Sir Henry’s early exploits, may 
have been the reason why, though the request had 
apparently a favourable reception, the matter seems 
to have gone no farther. Mainwaring was, on the 
other hand, not likely to take to the trade again 
at his time of life. He may have had in his mind 
the suitability of the island as a jumping-off place 
for privateers in the event of the war with Spain, 
for which he never ceased to hanker, whence they 
might sally forth and raid the treasure fleets of the 
Brazils. Or again, he may have intended to trade 
for gold with that country, which at that time was 
beginning to attract gold-seekers in large numbers. 

There remain two much more fascinating solu- 
tions. Either he wanted to bury treasure there ; 
or he knew that there was already treasure on the 
island, and wanted to seek for it. He himself, like 
most pirates, was at one time credited with having 
acquired a vast hoard of pieces of eight, and there 
is a legend that he used them as ammunition when 
hard-pressed and short of shot. Unfortunately, 
there seems no evidence that he was a man of 
great wealth at any period of his career, though 
one writer asserts that he had money ‘hidden 
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away’ so that the owners of ships he had taken 
might not claim it. As regards the second theory, 
in his piratical days he had no doubt ample oppor- 
tunity of learning of other outlaws’ caches, to 
which they were never likely to return, by reason 
of one or other of the unlucky chances to which 
pirates were peculiarly subject. It was certainly a 
likely enough place for the purpose—much more so 
than that sister-island of Trinidad, which has been 
the lodestone for so many treasure-hunters. 

By now the dissensions between King and 
Parliament were coming to a head, and in 1640 
Mainwaring was deprived of command in the Royal 
Navy, by reason of his strong Royalist sympathies. 
For a year or two he continued to serve as Master 
of Trinity House, in connexion with which body, 
then very intimately associated with the naval 
service, he did much useful work. But in 1642 he 
was deprived of this employment also, and thence- 
forward faithfully followed the fortunes of his royal 
master. For some time his movements are not 
known; but he again came into prominence in 
connexion with the heroic defence of the castle of 
Pendennis at Falmouth (or Pennycomequick, as it 
was then called), whose church, by the way, is one 
of the three in the kingdom which bears the unusual 
dedication of ‘ Charles King and Martyr’. Thence 
he accompanied the young Prince Charles to Scilly, 
and later to Jersey, where he found congenial 
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occupation instructing the boy prince—always a 
willing pupil—in the lore of the sea; and no doubt, 
since what boy, royal or otherwise, loves not a 
pirate, treating him to a yarn once in a while of the 
old wild days on the coast of Barbary. 

But this also came to anend. The young Prince 
went over to France; his Uncle Rupert sailed 
away a-buccaneering to the West Indies; and Sir 
Henry, disheartened and broken, returned to a 
country which had no welcome to offer him. If he 
had been a younger man he might have joined 
Rupert’s venture; but he was nearing man’s 
allotted span, and, like most seafaring men in those 
days, he was probably old for his years. 

He made his peace with the Parliament, paid a 
fine out of the slender pittance left from the wreckage 
of his fortunes, and died, an old, poor, lonely man, 
less than two years after, laying his bones beside his 
wife’s in the churchyard of St. Giles at Camberwell. 
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SIR JAMES LANCASTER AND THE FOUNDING OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY 


whole length and breadth of England a more 
characteristic example of the old-fashioned 
inland market town than the old borough of 
Basingstoke. True, it has seen its changes, some 
for the better, some (possibly) for the worse. The 
London road on most days of the year would no 
doubt astonish considerably, with its bustle of 
' traffic, the bygone generation which was wont to 
consider the passing of fifty coaches through the 
town in the course of a day and a night as a 
proof of its importance as a posting centre. 
But, despite surface changes, the town still 
remains at heart, stolidly and steadily, a market 
town—the centre of an agricultural district from 
which it has drawn, and still draws, its chief pros- 
perity : a place still smelling, through the pungent 
fumes of the passing motor traffic, of the heavy, 
cloddy, Hampshire chalk and clay upon which it is, 
literally and metaphorically, founded. A place 
where dilapidated Fords, plastered with farmyard 
muck and the mud of country byways, bring in on 
market days just the same brown, weathered, 
109g 
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earth-coloured, earth-smelling men, just the same 
buxom, large-bosomed women, just the same mixed 
bags of fat hens, squawking cockerels, eggs, cab- 
bages, calves, and pigs under nets as once came 
behind hairy-heeled farm-horses in gigs and spring 
carts. A place where the talk is still, “ How a good 
yoke of bullocks? How a score of ewes now?’ 
after the old, unchanging fashion of the country- 
side; where the common speech to-day, as in the 
days of the Tudors, is more concerned with the 
sowing of red wheat on the headland than the 
gathering of red gold in the Indies. A place, in 
short, where some wandering Ulysses might well 
look to find the breed of men of whom he had been 
told, on whose lips the taste of salt was a strange 
savour; and there set up his oar, and sacrifice. 
So, at least, one would think; and yet, in this 
island-England, it is no easy thing to get quite 
away from the taste of salt on the lips. There is 
no place so remote from the sea’s turmoil and the 
comings and goings of ships, but one may’see in a 
cottage-garden, among the sweet-williams and the 
lad’s-love and the stocks and sunflowers, some 
sounding tropic shell or lump of coral proclaiming 
that here some wanderer has come at last to an 
anchorage; or on a kitchen shelf a bottled ship 
riding calmly at her moorings between the china 
dog and the red-and-white Staffordshire cow ; or, 
as in this old parish church of Basingstoke, a name 
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which is a link binding together a place seemingly 
wholly inland with the three-centuries-old begin- 
nings of British dominion in the East. 

The timbers which support the roof of the 
sixteenth-century nave rest upon corbels adorned 
with shields bearing the arms of families or indivi- 
duals noted in the history of the town. There is 
Bishop Fox’s pelican, so familiar to visitors to 
Winchester and Oxford; there are the arms of 
Magdalen College, of Paulet, of Sandys; and, 
lastly, ‘ argent, two bars gules, on a canton of the 
second a mullet or’, which were the armorial 
bearings of Sir James Lancaster, Knight, remem- 
bered in his native town for many benefactions 
under his will, and in the history of the British 
Empire as one of the pioneers of Britain’s trade 
supremacy in the East Indies. 

Lancaster is one of those Tudor voyagers to 
whom posterity has, on the whole, done rather less 
than justice. The more spectacular, though no 
whit more romantic, exploits of Drake and Hawkins, 
of Gilbert and Raleigh, have to some extent over- 
shadowed his fame, and the popular imagination in 
his own day was so strongly under the spell of the 
legends of El Dorado and the gold of the Spanish 
Main that such commodities as pepper, cloves, and 
cinnamon did not greatly interest it. A generation 
which thinks in terms of nuggets has but little use 
for nutmegs; but Lancaster was one of the more 
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far-seeing men of his time, who, apart from such 
matters as the plundering of plate fleets, realized 
the immense possibilities of East Indian trade. 
His voyages definitely laid the foundation-stone of 
the East India Company, although it was not until 
a century and a half had gone by that India was 
destined, through the exploits of Robert Clive, to 
take the place formerly held by Mexico and the 
Brazils in the national imagination. The story of 
his voyages reveals in ample degree his possession 
of the virtues characteristic of the British seaman 
through the centuries—dogged determination in the 
face of danger and hardship, courage in disaster, 
and resourcefulness in emergency; and there are, 
moreover, signs that he was a sailor of the school 
of Cook, not content to accept as divine visitations 
such matters as scurvy, that terrible scourge of the 
early voyagers, without making some attempt to 
counter its ravages. 

He came of a family whose name occurs more 
than once in the early records of Basingstoke. The 
court-roll for 1504 records that ‘ John Justice has 
made an assault and an affray upon Hugh Lancaster 
with a dagger, and drew blood from him, against 
the peace of our Lord the King’; and twenty 
years later Hugh Lancaster in his will directs, ‘ my 
body to be buried in the South Aisle in the Church 
of Basingstoke’. They belonged, so far as can be 
gathered, rather to the class of superior tradesmen 
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than to the gentry of the time: a Hugh Lancaster 
—no doubt the one just referred to—is described 
as a draper in some sixteenth-century records, and 
he may well have been the grandfather or great- 
uncle of the Elizabethan voyager. 

Of James Lancaster’s birth or of his early life 
there is, unfortunately, no record, the earliest parish 
register in existence being for the year 1638; and, 
indeed, all that is known of his career prior to his 
first voyage in 1591 is contained in a speech of his 
own, recorded in Hakluyt’s account of his expedition 
to Pernambuco in 1594, according to which he had 
been ‘brought up among’ the Portuguese, lived 
among them as a gentleman and a merchant, and 
served with them as a soldier. His personal 
experience of them had not, however, induced any 
friendly feelings, but had, on the contrary, made 
him as inveterate a hater of Portugal as most of 
his contemporaries were of Spain. And here may 
be mentioned the very striking similarity which 
exists between Lancaster’s account of the Portuguese 
and certain references in Defoe’s Captain Singleton. 

“I had indeed nothing to do,’ runs one passage, 
‘but to learn everything that is wicked among the 
Portuguese, a nation the most perfidious and the 
most debauched, the most insolent and cruel of 
any that pretend to call themselves Christians, in 
the world’; and again, ‘I entertained such a 
settled abhorrence of the abandoned vileness of the 
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Portuguese, that I could not but hate them most 
heartily from the beginning, and all my life after- 
wards.’ 

The main part of Captain Singleton’s adventures 
do not, of course, coincide in the least with Lan- 
caster’s ; but it is not outside the bounds of possi- 
bility—or, indeed, of probability—that Defoe (who, 
as every one knows, drew very freely on actual 
happenings for the framework of his narratives) 
had in his mind some account, now lost to us, of 
Lancaster’s early career when he described Single- 
ton’s experiences among the Portuguese. It is, at 
any rate, an interesting speculation. 

Hakluyt gives two accounts of his first voyage, 
one by Edmund Barker, his lieutenant, who was 
later to lose his life in the Pernambuco expedition, 
the other by Henry May. May is a name which 
is frequently met with in the annals of Basingstoke, 
down to the present day, so it is more than likely 
that this May was one of Lancaster’s fellow- 
townsmen who had accompanied him in his venture. 

On April Io, 1591 Lancaster left Plymouth on his 
first voyage, his fleet consisting of ‘ three tall ships ’, 
the Penelope, the Marchant Royal, and the Edward 
Bonaventure. Captain George Raymond sailed in 
the Penelope, as Admiral, the Vice-Admiral (whose 
name is variously given as Foxcroft or Kendal) in 
the Marchant Royal; and Lancaster himself in the 
Edward, as Rear-Admiral. On the 25th of the month 
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the fieet put in at Grand Canary, and there stayed 
four days. Thence the north-east trade took them 
down to within 8 degrees of the Line by May 13th 
when it fell away, and for more than three weeks 
the weary crews were kept at it hauling yards in 
the usual doldrum weather. Here, too, the sickness 
which was to take so disastrous a toll of the com- 
' pany first began to make its appearance, and two 
men died before the ships crossed the Line. However, 
the saying that it is an ill wind which blows no 
man good proved applicable on this occasion, since, 
as the ships thus loitered on the Line, they fell in 
with and took their first prize, a Portuguese caravel 
bound for the Brazils with a cargo of wine, oil, 
olives, and capers—all, says Master Edmund Barker, 
‘better to us than gold’. 

The Cape of Good Hope was sighted on July 28th, 
and for three days the fleet lay with a contrary 
wind off and on, hoping to get a slant round the 
Cape to a bay named by Bartholomew Diaz the 
Aguada (or watering-place) de San Bras, there to 
put their sick ashore to refresh them. The wind 
still holding contrary, they were constrained to 
seek harbourage before doubling the Cape, and 
accordingly put into the Aguada de Saldanha * to 
the northward of the Cape itself. Here they stayed 
for a while, chaffering with the ‘ blacke salvages ’ 
for sheep and oxen; and, the sickness having by 

1 Now Table Bay. 
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this time considerably reduced the ships’ companies 
of all three vessels, it was decided to send home the 
Marchant Royal with fifty of the sick men, now 
partly recovered after their stay ashore. ‘ The 
disease that hath consumed our men,’ says Master 
Barker, ‘ hath been the skurvie,’ and, he adds, ‘ our 
souldiers which have not been used to the sea, have 
best held out, but our mariners dropt away, which 
(in my judgment) proceedeth of their evill diet at 
home.’ 

Six days after the Marchant Royal had sailed for 
England the two remaining vessels doubled the 
Cape without more delay. And now a great 
disaster overtook the expedition. A week after 
passing the Cape, in the latitude of Cape Corrientes, 
between Delagoa Bay and Sofala, the two ships 
were struck by a hurricane, during which, as May’s 
narrative vividly expresses it, those in the Edward 
“saw a great sea breake ouer our Admirall, the 
Penelope, and their light strooke out ; and after that 
we neuer saw them any more.’ Four days later the 
Edward had a terrifying experience, her mainmast 
being struck by lightning and four men killed on 
the spot, while every one on board was to some 
extent affected by the shock. It was not long 
after this again that she had a narrow escape from 
shipwreck on the coast of Madagascar (the island 
of San Lorenzo, as it was then called), ‘ which’ 
(says Barker’s narrative) ‘one of our men espied 
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by God’s good blessing late in the evening by moone- 
light, who seeing afarre off the breaking of the sea, 
and calling to certaine of his fellowes, asked them 
what it was: which eftsoones told him that it was 
the breaking of the sea upon the shoulds.’ 

The Edward next anchored at Ceintangonha 
Island, about ten miles to the north of Mozambique, 
‘and here was taken a small but -welcome prize in 
the shape of ‘a pangaia, with a Portugall boy in 
it ; which is a vessel like a barge, with one matsaile 
of coco nut leaves. In this pangaia we had certaine 
corne called millio, hennes, and some fardals of 
blew Calicut cloth.’ 

From here she went on to Comoro, where a 
much-needed store of fresh water was obtained : 
but her stay at that place had a tragical end— 
William Mace of Ratcliff, the master, and thirty 
men, while ashore for that purpose, being attacked 
and killed by the natives. 

The survivors, sailing from Comoro, “ with heavie 
hearts’, arrived early in November at Zanzibar, 
and here they remained until the middle of February, 
employing themselves among other things in building 
a new boat to replace the one lost at Comoro with 
Mace and his companions. During their stay they 
‘set upon a Portugal pangaia with our boat, but 
because it was very little, and our men not able to 
stirre in it, we were not ableto take the sayd pangaia, 
which was armed with 10 good shot like our long 
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fowling pieces.’ Here the party suffered another 
serious loss by the death of the surgeon, Arnold, 
from a sunstroke taken while he was ashore with 
the captain. 

The Edward sailed in February for India, intending 
to lie off Cape Comorin in wait for ships from 
Malacca, China, and Japan, which ships (says 
Barker) ‘are of exceeding wealth and riches’. 
Contrary winds and currents and the setting in of 
the monsoon disappointed these hopes, and in June 
the vessel anchored among certain uninhabited 
islands off the coast of Penang. Here she remained 
until September; ‘our men’ (says May) ‘ being 
very sicke, and dying apace’. Twenty-six of the 
ship’s company ended their voyaging in this desolate 
place, amongst them John Hall, who had succeeded 
Mace as master, and Master Rainold Golding, ‘a 
marchant of great honestie and much discretion ’. 
There now remained of those who had sailed from 
Plymouth ‘ but 33 men and one boy, of which not 
past 22 were found for labour and helpe; and of 
them not past a third part sailers ’. 

At last, however, the fortunes of the adventurers 
seemed to take a turn for the better; for the 
Edward had not been long at sea before she took a 
ship of some eighty tons with a cargo of pepper 
from Pogu consigned to ‘ certaine Portugall Jesu- 
ites’; and a little later a far richer prize fell to 
her lot. This was a ship of seven hundred tons, 
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bound for Malacca with wine, ‘ haberdasher wares ’, 
rice, Venice glasses, and ‘certaine papers full of 
false and counterfeit stones, which an Italian 
brought from Venice to deceive the rude Indians 
withall’; but (adds Master Barker) ‘ whatever 
became of the roialls of plate usually brought in 
this gallion we could not find it.’ Lancaster took 
the choicest goods out of this ship .and then set her 
adrift, her people, to the number of three hundred, 
having already abandoned her, and the Edward’s 
sailors having begun to make over-free with the 
wine which formed a large part of her cargo. 

In November 1592 the expedition arrived at 
Sumatra, whence, after having had ‘very good 
refreshing’, and obtained from the natives a 
quantity of plate, recovered from the wreck of a 
Portuguese galleon, the Edward sailed for Ceylon on 
the first stage of her homeward journey. 

And here stands out, the more by contrast with 
this dreary record of disappointment and disaster, 
the indomitable spirit of the Edward’s captain. 
His crew, as we have seen, was diminished to less 
than a third of its original complement ; the little 
Edward was sorely battered and weather-worn, her 
mainmast twice fished, her seams needing pitch and 
oakum. But, even so, he was loth to return to 
England empty-handed. His intention was to lie 
to off Punta del Galle in the route of the ships 
bringing goods from the East Indies for the loading 
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of the Portuguese carracks on the Cochin coast ; 
and but for the fact that he was ‘ lying very sicke, 
more like to die than to live’, in all probability he 
would have carried this design into effect. But his 
men would have none of it—and how shall they be 
blamed ? They were sick of continual battling 
with strange seas, disheartened by the loss of so 
many of their shipmates, weakened by disease, and 
hungry beyond measure for the sight of their native 
land. Their discontent threatened to break out 
into mutiny, and Lancaster was compelled to 
abandon his dream of the rich prizes of China and 
Malacca, and set his course for home. 

But the dangers of the voyage were not yet over. 
Contrary winds kept the ship beating off the Cape 
for a month or five weeks, and before it was reached 
the stock of bread had dwindled to thirty-one 
pounds for each man, which, with a little rice, was 
to carry them home to England. A course was 
now set for St. Helena, and here the ship was 
provisioned and watered, remaining at the island 
nineteen days. During her stay some of the crew, 
hearing some one singing in a little chapel built on 
the island by the Portuguese, found a man who had 
been left there fourteen months previously by the 
Marchant Royal when she called at the island on 
her homeward voyage. The poor fellow—he was a 
native of Bury St. Edmunds, one John Legar—was 
so overcome, either by fright or joy (or both), that 
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he went out of his mind, and, having lingered 
for some days, died at last off the West Indies 
when, according to sea tradition, he ‘smelt the 
land’. 

The Edward now spent fifteen days at the little 
island of Mona, between Porto Rico and San 
Domingo, watering and obtaining some small 
provision ; and here also she obtained some food 
and canvas—her sails, with the exception of the 
forecourse, having been stripped from the yards in 
a West Indian hurricane. From Mona, Henry May, 
at Lancaster’s request, was given a passage in the 
ship of the friendly Frenchman, in order that he 
might the quicker reach home and report to the 
owners how their venture had fared; but as luck 
would have it Lancaster (though without his ship) 
arrived in England first. 

The Edward’s ill-fortune dogged her to the last. 
She had struck the West Indies in the height of 
the hurricane season, and stress of weather soon 
forced her to return to Mona. Here they endured 
great hardship, the party who were with the captain 
having to exist for almost a month on ‘ the stalkes 
of purslaine boyled in water’, and an occasional 
pumpkin from an Indian’s garden. At last the 
survivors were taken off by another French vessel, 
and landed at San Domingo, whence in due course 
they took passage with another Frenchman for 
Dieppe, and thence again to Rye, arriving in 
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England on May 24, 1594, three years, six weeks, and 
two days since their departure from Plymouth. 

It would seem from a passage in Barker’s narrative 
that Lancaster had had some idea of attacking 
Pernambuco with the ragged remnants of his 
expedition ; and, four months after his return to 
England, he sailed from Blackwall in command of 
a fleet of three ships—the Consent, the Salomon, 
and the Virgin—fitted out at the charge of a number 
of London merchants for a venture against that 
port. Lancaster himself, as Admiral, sailed in the 
Consent, his old lieutenant, Edmund Barker, in the 
Salomon, and Master John Audely, of Poplar, in 
the Virgin. 

Heavy weather in the Channel delayed the fleet, 
while the Salomon put into Dartmouth to make 
good a spent mast; and hardly had the fleet at 
last left the English coast behind, when a gale 
sprang up, in the course of which the Consent lost 
sight of both her consorts. She went on her way, 
taking one or two small prizes laden with Canary 
wine, and before reaching Cap Blanco fell in again 
with the missing Virgin. She brought disquieting 
news of the Salomon, which, it was reported, had 
again been obliged to turn back on account of her 
spent mast. These tidings caused a good deal of 
murmuring among the crews of the two remaining 
ships; and a deputation approached the captain 
suggesting that he should give up his original plan, 
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owing to the reduction in strength, and bear up for 
the West Indies instead. 

Lancaster’s reply was characteristic. Knowing (as 
Hakluyt put it) ‘ the variable pretenses of mariners ’, 
he answered that ‘ although at the present we want 
one of our ships, yet (God willing) I mean to go 
forward . . . for to go any other course than I have 
determined (by God’s helpe) I will not be drawen 
into’. With this his malcontents had to be satisfied ; 
and, coming in due course to Cap Blanco, there 
appeared the Salomon herself, which (far from going 
home) had been busy taking Spanish and Portuguese 
prizes, numbering twenty-four, large and small, 
and had further gleaned the welcome news that a 
carrack from the East Indies had lately been cast 
away in the roads at Pernambuco, and that all her 
wealthy lading lay in the lower town ready for the 
taking. 

The fleet, further augmented by four ships under 
the command of Captain Venner of Plymouth, now 
repaired to Maio (Cape Verde Islands), there to put 
together a galley-frigate for the purpose of landing 
at Pernambuco, the frame of which had been brought 
out from England ; this done, and the ships watered, 
the course was now set for Brazil, and a landfall was 
made off Cape St. Augustine. 

Lancaster himself, with eighty men from his own 
ship, led the attack on the town in the galley-frigate, 
followed by the ships’ boats with such men as could 
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be spared from the other vessels of the fleet. The 
attack was entirely successful. The fort com- 
manding the landing was armed with seven brass 
pieces, which, skilfully handled, must have done 
considerable damage among Lancaster’s men; but 
in the excitement of the moment the gunners 
trained their pieces too low, so that all their shots 
were buried in the sand, and the only casualty was 
one man who (probably by accident !) had his arm 
shot off. The fort having been abandoned by its 
defenders, its guns were turned upon the higher part 
of the town, and the ships now weighed anchor and 
entered the harbour. fe 8 
Lancaster remained in possession of the place for 
thirty days, during which time all hands were 
busied with loading the merchandise salved from 
the carrack, and other goods which were in the ware- 
houses, into the British ships. A notable feature 
of the whole business was the excellent discipline 
which was maintained; there was none of the 
pillaging and plundering which was the bane of so 
many ventures of the kind, ‘ for common mariners 
and souldiers’, observes the narrator, ‘are much 
given to pillaging and spoiling’. On the third day 
of the occupation, some of the principal men of the 
town sought to parley with Lancaster, but without 
success, and, when some of his officers remarked 
upon the fact, he replied that ‘ when they could not 
prevaile with the sword by force, then they dealt 
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with their deceivable tongues: for faith and truth 
they had none’; and, further, that ‘ although he 
came as a friend, if any other approached them in 
future, he should be hanged out of hand!’ After 
which, it is hardly necessary to add, no more envoys 
were sent. 

The Portuguese then tried to drive the British 
out of the harbour by means of fire-ships and rafts 
sent down the river, but Lancaster’s men were ready 
for them, and gallantly towed them ashore with | 
grapnels, where they burnt themselves harmlessly 
out ; and a few days later the fleet, being now fully 
laden, made ready to depart. A Portuguese ship, 
having on board sixty negroes, ten Portuguese 
women, and forty men, had in the meantime entered 
the port, in ignorance of what had been happening. 
The negroes and the women were sent out of the 
town, but the Portuguese men, with a touch of grim 
humour, were made to draw the carts of merchandise 
to the ships, ‘ which ’, piously observes the chronicler, 
“to us was a very great ease’. 

And now occurred the only serious mishap during 
the whole of the adventure. A few of the hotheads 
of the expedition, much against their commander’s 
better judgment, persuaded him to allow them to 
make a reconnaissance to learn if any attempt was 
to be made to prevent the sailing of the ships, 
during which they ventured out of range of the guns 
of their own ships, and, being thus left unprotected, 
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suffered heavy loss. Among the killed was poor 
Master Edmund Barker, who had thus survived for 
only a few months the perils and hardships of the 
East India voyage. 

The same evening the ships put to sea with a fair 
wind : fifteen vessels richly laden with merchandise 
‘and that of good worth ’. 

By this time, largely as a result of the information 
brought back by Lancaster from his disastrous first 
voyage, the merchants of London had resolved to 
make a determined bid for trade with the East 
Indies, and on December 31, 1599 the Charter of 
Incorporation of the East India Company was 
granted to twenty-five knights, aldermen, and 
merchants. In the meantime preparations had been 
steadily going forward for an expedition of which 
Lancaster was appointed general, with a commission 
of martial law from the Queen; and on February 
13, 1600 the fleet, consisting of four tall ships, the 
Dragon, Hector, Ascension, and Swan, together with 
the Quest, a victualler, set sail from Woolwich. 
Lancaster himself sailed in the Dragon, as Admiral, 
and with him, as Pilot-Major, was John Davis, 
whose name was later to become imperishably 
associated with the annals of Arctic exploration. 

The voyage was comparatively empty of incident 
—but for the taking of a prize with wine, oil and 
meal, off the Guinea coast—until the Cape was 
reached. By this time, however, scurvy had begun 
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to take its customary toll of the ships’ companies. 
Lancaster’s own ship suffered far less heavily than 
her three consorts, which had hardly enough sound 
men to handle their sails: the reason for which is 
given by Purchas, as follows: ‘ He brought to sea 
with him certaine bottles of the juice of limons, 
which he gave to each one as long as it would last, 
three spoonfuls every morning fasting . . . and by 
this meanes he cured many of his men, and preserved 
the rest.’ This is probably the first recorded 
example of any preventive measures being taken 
against scurvy, and it indicates a measure of fore- 
thought and humanity in such matters far in 
advance of Lancaster’s own generation. 

The fleet put in to Saldanha (Table Bay), where 
it stayed for about six weeks, to water and victual 
the ships and put the sick ashore ; and on October 
29th put to sea again, doubling the Cape two days 
later in a heavy gale from west-north-west. Failing 
to make easting by reason of contrary winds, the 
expedition now made a stay at Antongil Bay, in 
Madagascar, the dreaded scurvy having again 
made its appearance. Here the sick men soon 
recovered, but several deaths, not from scurvy, 
however, but from dysentery, occurred during their 
stay on the island. 

Leaving Antongil Bay on March 6th, ten days 
later they fell in, 104 degrees south of the Line, with 
the island of Roquepez, one of those elusive spots— 
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like the Virgin. Rocks in the South Atlantic—which 
have been the cause of a good deal of discussion 
among geographers from time to time. Lancaster’s 
men, however, had no doubts about the reality of 
the island, for it is described as ‘ very faire and 
pleasant, exceeding full of foule and coco-nut trees ; 
and there came [continues Purchas’s account] from 
the land such a pleasant smell as if it had been a 
garden of flowers.’ 

On June 5th, having made a short stay in the 
Nicobars, the expedition arrived at Achin, in 
Sumatra, where Lancaster presented to the king the 
letter which he carried from Queen Elizabeth. He 
was received with the greatest ceremony and 
cordiality by the old king; mounted upon an 
elephant, ‘ which had a small castle, like a coach, 
upon his back’, and entertained with banquets 
served on gold dishes, dancing, and cock-fighting. 
The gallant captain proved himself to be as good a 
diplomat as a sailor, for he completely countered 
the intrigues of the Spanish and Portuguese envoys 
at the court of Achin, and departed finally for 
Bantam, having laid a good foundation for future 
trade, as well as obtaining lading for the ships he 
had with him. During this expedition he did com- 
paratively little in the way of taking prizes, feeling, 
probably, that (however sorely against the grain his 
abstention might be) in his capacity of accredited 
ambassador from the Queen of England such 
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activities on his part were not quite, so to speak, 
- in the picture. But the chance of a rich prize 
belonging to the detested ‘ Portugalls’ proved too 
much for him. In the Straits of Malacca, being at 
the time in company with certain Dutch ships under 
their Admiral Van Spilbergen, he fell in, on October 
14, 1602, with a carrack from Saint Thomas, a vessel 
of fourteen hundred tons, with six hundred men on 
board, and a valuable cargo of spices, cloth, and 
other Indian merchandise; and, having duly 
relieved her of her freight, which was divided 
between the English and Dutch ships concerned, 
allowed her and her ship’s company to proceed on 
their way. At Bantam his mission was equally 
successful; and on February 20, 1603 the ships 
sailed at last for England. 

So far the voyage had been—but for the sickness 
inevitable in those days—singularly fortunate. 
Ill-fortune was yet to come. On April 28th the 
Dragon and Hector—the other ships two having 
sailed for home separately—encountered a hurricane 
in the Indian Ocean which gave them such a severe 
battering that they were leaky all the rest of the 
voyage; and five days later another and a worse 
storm carried away the Dragon’s rudder. For some 
days she drifted helplessly at the mercy of wind and 
sea, now coming within a few leagues of the Cape, 
now carried down into the bitter weather of the high 
south latitudes, until at last the weather abated, 
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and it was possible to make some attempt to repair 
the damage of the storm. 

First the expedient was tried of unshipping the 
mizen-mast and steering with it through the stern- 
port: it was hoped thus to be able to get the ship 
into some anchorage where the rudder might be 
adequately repaired ; but the working of the spar 
shook the ship so much that it seemed likely to do 
serious damage, so the plan was abandoned. It 
therefore only remained to set about constructing a 
jury-rudder at sea, a very difficult business in the 
heavy sea which was still running, rendered more 
difficult also since much of the ironwork had been 
lost when the rudder was carried away. The 
mizen-mast was used to make the rudder, and one 
of the seamen, diving to see what irons remained 
under water, brought up two whole ones and one 
broken. The wind and sea now went down suffi- 
ciently for the new rudder to be got into position, 
only to be carried away again in less than four 
hours, and one of the three remaining irons with it. 
The Hector, all this while, had stood stoutly by her 
consort, and the Dragon’s crew, despairing of their 
own ship, began to talk of leaving her and going on 
board the Hector. 

But to that Lancaster said ‘Nay’. ‘I despair 
not,’ quoth he, ‘ to save our selves, the ship, and the 
goods, by one meanes or other, as God shall appoint 
us ’, and so went to his cabin, where (unknown to the 
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rest of his company) he wrote a letter to be taken 
home by the Hector, and sent it to her captain, 
together with orders bidding him sail for England 
forthwith and leave him to take his chance. This 
letter (printed in full in Purchas’s account of the 
voyage) breathes the true spirit of the Tudor 
adventurers in every word. 


* Right worshipfull,’ it runs, ‘ what hath passed in 
this voyage, and what trades I have settled for 
this Companie, and what other events have befallen 
us, you shall understand by the bearers hereof, to 
whom (as occasion hath fallen) I must referre you. 
I will strive with all diligence to save my ship and 
her goods, as you may perceive by the course I take 
in venturing mine own life and those that are with 
mee. I cannot tell where you should looke for me, 
if you send out any pinnace to seeke me: because I 
live at the devotion of the winds and seas. And 
thus fare you well, desiring God to send us a merrie 
meeting in this world, if it be his good will and 
pleasure... 

‘ Your very louing friend, 
‘ JAMES LANCASTER.’ 


But he had reckoned without the dogged devotion 
of Master Sanderbole, the Hector’s master. When 
the next day broke, he had thought to see on all 
sides only the empty sea, but behold ! there was the 
consort still, keeping some two or three leagues 
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distant ; and, though his only comment was, ‘ These 
men regard no commission’, it may be surmised 
that his feeling was one more of relief than of anger. 

And now, the sea falling calm, with the help of 
some of the Hector’s men the rudder was again 
repaired and got into position, and the lame duck 
once more limped on her way. ‘ As we were in our 
course,’ says Purchas, ‘ the mainyard fell down, and 
strooke one of our men into the sea, and he was 
drowned.’ Poor fellow! he was the last sacrifice 
she was to pay to the dark gods; and not a doubt 
some of his shipmates would come to the conclusion 
that he must have been a Jonah, and in some way 
responsible for all their misfortunes. 

The ships now bore up for St. Helena, where they 
victualled and watered. Passing by Ascension 
Island, they came at last into soundings on Septem- 
ber 7, 1603, forty leagues from Land’s End, and 
anchored in the Downs on the 11th of the month, 
three and a half years from the time they left 
Woolwich. 

And here Lancaster’s voyaging came to an end. 
He duly received the honour of knighthood for his 
services, and up to his death he continued to take a 
keen interest in the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, of which he was a director; but—unlike his 
ship, the Dragon, which was yet to make many 
voyages to the Indies on the Company’s business— 
he went to sea no more. 
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To the end of his life he remained a stanch 
believer in the existence and the practicability of 
the North-West Passage. He was actively con- 
cerned in the promotion of several voyages in quest 
of it, and there is a touch of the irony of fame in 
the fact that, whilst his name is nowhere com- 
memorated on-the charts of the Eastern seas, where 
* he himself passed through so many perils, it finds a 
place—in connexion with Lancaster Sound, as 
William Baffin christened the channel between 
Baffin Land and North Devon—in the map of those 
Arctic regions which (so far as is known) he never 
visited. He left by his will enough money to 
maintain a Protestant lecturer in his native town, 
as well.as certain sums to a number of poor and 
honest people who should attend regularly to hear 
him ; to the Master and Usher of the ‘ free school ’— 
then held in the old Holy Ghost Chapel, whose 
picturesque Tudor arches near the railway station 
are probably familiar to many people who have 
journeyed westward by that route—he bequeathed 
twenty pounds a year, and he also left thirteen 
pounds annually for the maintenance of a Petty 
School, in which little children were to learn ‘ the 
principles of religion’. Whether he ever returned 
to Basingstoke is not known; he died in London 
in 1618 at his house in the parish of Allhallows-in- 
the-Wall, in whose church he lies buried. No tomb 
or tablet now marks his resting-place. Perhaps one 
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day, now that such things are coming into their own 
again with the vogue of the ship model, some one 
who realizes how great a debt London owes to the 
founders of our Far Eastern trade may hang up a 
little ship there to his memory. 


A TEA FLEET MEMORY 


THE STORY OF THE CLIPPER ‘ FIERY CROSS’ 


HAT a strange thing, when one con- 

siders it aright, is the magical power of 

association—that inexplicable quality 
by means of which some seeming insignificant scrap 
of dead matter, some rag of cloth, some fragment of 
bone, of wood, of leather, of iron, can bring back 
scenes, personalities, nay, even whole lost civilizations 
and forgotten peoples, to living, breathing reality ! 
Prehistoric man—Roman Britain—not all the 
weighty writings, the learned lectures of savants 
and historians, can suffice to bring them to life 
again. They remain, in spite of all, as remote and 
unreal as the figment of a dream. And then, 
perhaps, you chance to pick up a rudely-fashioned 
flint flake, or ‘ elf arrow’, as old country-folk still 
call them, from a furrow of the ancient and long- 
remembering Downs, or some shard of red pottery 
from the dimpled mounds where once a great city 
chaffered and bustled, grieved, loved, rejoiced, and 
sinned ; and behold! on a sudden the Flint Men 
are crowding round you, low-browed, menacing, 
strange, or the splendour of old Rome is alive again, 
those lost worlds seeming for a moment almost more 
real than our own. More wars have been fought, 
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perhaps, for relics than for ideals. A gold ring that 
once gleamed on a fair hand can raise up Helen, 
or Cleopatra, or Mary of Scotland, from her dust, 
and a toy a child once played with on a doorstep in 
Troy make its walls rise anew as surely as the music 
of Apollo. 

Students of the occult have, I believe, precise 
scientific formulae which explain all this, to the 
effect that every object handled by man on his 
journey through life carries about it for ever a kind 
of invisible imprint of his personality—a sort of 
halo to which what are called ‘ psychic’ people are 
as sensitive as ordinary human beings to their 
fellow-mortals’ elbows in a crowd. Which is all as 
it may be. For the non-psychic perhaps no other 
explanation is necessary than that the limitations of 
the human mind are such that it requires something 
upon which it may concentrate—some concrete 
object upon which its ideas may cling like a swarm 
of bees—corresponding to the small figure or group 
of figures in the foreground of a painters’ landscape 
which draws the whole thing together and gives it 
form and meaning. 

Two books lie before me as I write these words. 
One is a thickish yellow volume bearing the lettering 
in tarnished gilt The China Pilot—1864 ; the other, 
bound in that peculiar shade of dingy grey-green 
one associates with volumes of Once a Week and 
All the Year Round, which seems to have been one 
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of the special products of the Victorian era, is the 
Mercantile Navy List for 1860. And if ever the 
power of association could raise up pictures from 
the past, these two utilitarian, humdrum volumes 
should be amply possessed of it. 

For these two books once had their place on the 
chart-room shelf of the famous tea clipper Fiery 
‘Cross, Winner more than once of the great race 
which used to be watched with so much interest 
and excitement by landsmen and seamen alike, and 
one of the leaders in that epic contest of 1866 whose 
echoes have not yet quite died into silence down the 
centuries. They were smarter then, no doubt, 
their backs less shabby, their pages a trifle fresher. 
The China Pilot has sundry spots and splashes on it 
which I like to think are the work of sea-spray or at 
the very least of tropic rain—though it is quite as 
likely that some one spilt coffee on it, one cold 
morning watch of long ago! And here, too, are 
some of the famous vessel’s actual charts—the 
China Sea, the South Atlantic, the Western Islands— 
with the marks of the dividers which pricked out 
her course from day to day, the pencillings which 
recorded her progress down the latitudes, still to 
be seen long after the hand which traced them is 
still in death. Why can’t they talk, these shabby 
old books, these yellowed, sea-stained charts? 
What stories they could tell—strange, stirring, 
tragical, splendid—what pictures call up of Eastern 
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anchorages crowded with the masts and spars of the 
vanished tea fleet, of tall clippers slipping ghost-like 
among spicy islands, or swaying stately under the 
tropic stars | 

I have called the China Pilot humdrum, and so, 
in one sense, it is—in the sense, that is, that its 
compilers had no use for exotic adjectives or precious 
phrases, or any of the usual armoury of people who 
write for the sake of writing, and not for the good 
and sufficient reason that they have something to 
say. Their aim was simply to say that something 
as lucidly and in as few words as possible ; and with 
what an admirable clarity, with how satisfying a 
grasp of essentials, they have done so: conveying 
somehow in passages of the most unadorned 
simplicity more convincing impressions of scenes 
and places than could be gathered from a dozen 
pretentious travel books. The city of Wuhu, for 
example, ‘is situated (we read) about 14 miles 
inland on the borders of acanal. It is now in ruins, 
but about twenty years ago it was a place of unusual 
wealth and prosperity, and carried on a great 
inland commerce. The pagoda on the hill is outside 
the walls. The wall along the riverside is the front 
of an enclosed camp, in which are six forts built on 
natural mounds, their approaches defended by stock- 
ades, and the rising ground thickly studded with pit- 
falls. The country about Wuhu is destitute of trees,’ 

Again: ‘ Near the southern termination of Bullock 
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Reach is the Sian-ku-shan or Little Orphan, a 
remarkable rock, rising almost perpendicularly out 
of the river to the height of nearly three hundred 
feet. It has some joss houses on its summit, and 
halfway up its southern face a Buddhist temple has 
been built or let into it, approached by steps hewn 
out of the rock, which would be otherwise inacces- 
sible.’ What a wealth of romantic suggestion lurks 
in the description of Shu-a-tau head, with its 
‘ cliffy shore, fringed with reefs two or three cables 
in extent, on one of which is a large sphynx-shaped 
rock ’—or the East Pillar in the River Yangtse, 
“supposed to contain the treasures of the Tai-pings ’ 
—or the channel which ‘is called by the Chinese 
Leenwha-yang, or the sea of water lilies ’—or the 
Rag Islands off which ‘the tides run with great 
strength, and a long swell rolls home with north-east 
winds ’. 

But now it is time to turn to the Frery Cross 

herself. You will find her name in the Mercanitle 
3 Navy List, together with her code letters— 
‘P.O.F.R.’—official number 27176, and tonnage 695. 
It was a name to conjure with half a century ago 
in the world of ships—one which in its day inspired, 
as the names of ships will perhaps never be able to 
again, the ambition, the allegiance, even the jealous 
affection of men. There were two clippers which 
bore it : it is the first of them which appears in the 
list, though she had already suffered wreck before it 
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was published, and the second is that with which this 
article is immediately concerned. 

There used to be—indeed, I am not sure that there 
is not still to some extent—a certain prejudice, 
which seems to be the exclusive property of the 
merchant service, against using a ship’s name a 
second time. In this case, however, the facts go 
to disprove it, for the career of the second Fuery 
Cross was both unusually lucky and unusually long. 

Her predecessor, on the other hand, had a very 
short life. Built in 1855 by Chaloner of Liverpool 
for a Glasgow owner, J..Campbell, she entered the 
tea trade when the British clippers were just wresting 
its laurels from their American rivals, and made her 
debut with a fine passage of 100 days from Foochow 
to London. The following year she ran a good 
second to the celebrated American clipper Maury, 
coming home in just under 110 days, and in 1858 
took the premium for the first season’s teas, after a 
passage of 115 days; sailing on June 27th, she had 
to make her way down the China Sea when the 
south-west monsoon was at its height. The next 
year, under a new captain—Duncan—she was the 
second ship to dock with the new teas, arriving 
two days later than the Ellen Rodger, commanded 
by the redoubtable Captain Keay, later to achieve 
such high renown as the skipper of the wonderful 


Ariel, and on her outward passage the same year 
she was wrecked. 
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Captain Dallas, under whom her best passages had 
been made, had left her to superintend the building 
of a new clipper Chaloner had on the stocks for the 
same owner ; and when the old ship was wrecked it 
was to this vessel that her name was handed down. 
Her sail plan—here reproduced from that formerly 
in the possession of one of her captains—shows the 
new ship to have been, so far as her rig was con- 
cerned, a typical example of the earlier stamp of 
tea clipper. The most striking points about the 
plan are the single topsails with their great clew, 
giving that tapering appearance which is so notice- 
able in the pictures and models of these earlier 
ships compared with the squarer sail plans of later 
vessels ; and the marked overhang of the spanker 
boom, probably designed to lessen the frequent 
tendency of these early sharp-ended ships with 
yacht-like counters to shove their noses under in a 
head sea. 

The new ship soon proved herself well worthy of 
her great name, for on her first voyage in 1861 she 
easily defeated such well-known cracks as the Ellen 
Rodger, the Flying Spur, and the celebrated Falcon, 
arriving in London ror days out from Foochow, 18 
days ahead of the last-named vessel, which sailed 
three days before her. 

Captain Dallas, who had commanded her on her 
maiden voyage, in order, no doubt, that he might 
try out in person the ship with whose building he had 
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been so closely concerned, now left the sea for good. 
He was, in the words of Whyte Melville’s song, 
‘ A hard one to follow, a bad one to beat’ but, like 
his old ship, he was to have a worthy successor. 
Never, probably, in the whole history of seaman- 
ship, has such a combination of personality and of 
technical skill been required in a commander as that 
which went to make up a successful skipper in the 
China tea trade. The island-studded and rock-sown 
channels of the China Sea and its approaches were 
imperfectly charted, and practically without any but 
such primitive navigational aids as served the needs 
of the local junkmen. The lighthouse on Fisher 
Island, in the Pescadores Group, is an instance, 
being thus described in the China Pilot: ‘ A fixed 
white light is exhibited at 225 feet above high 
water .. . but as part of the windows are glazed 
with oyster shells, and the apparatus very rude, it 
will not be seen much farther off than a mile.’ 
The slightest error of judgment on his part might 
thus at any moment put his ship ashore, there 
to be pounded to pieces by the sea, or plundered 
by the pirates who had their rookeries all along the 
coast. And even after these anxieties were past, 
and more open water reached, his vigilance might 
never relax. He had to watch his ship as jealously 
as a skilled jockey his mount. He had to study her 
every peculiarity, to judge her every mood; to 
know just how far he might crack on without 
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carrying away spars—stunsail booms, of course, 
didn’t count !—and the exact point at which caution 
became timidity and courage recklessness. He had, 
in short, to get the last ounce out of his ship, for 
the leading vessels in the tea races, after passages of 
anything from ninety to a hundred and ten days, 
roughly speaking, often finished no more than 
twenty-four hours apart. Add to these points the 
further fact that the ships themselves were exceed- 
ingly difficult to handle—small, often inclined to be 
tender, and with an immense spread of sail in 
proportion to their size, and it will be readily 
believed that the qualifications these various 
difficulties demanded were by no means commonly 
met with. 

Captain Richard Robinson, who now took over 
the command of the Fiery Cross, was the beau idéal 
of a clipper captain. Even the conventions of the 
mid-Victorian photographer cannot disguise the 
personality which looks out from his portrait ; you 
see him as a square-set man, possessed of the 
physical strength which the great stress of his 
calling demanded, resolute, a thought pugnacious, 
and handsome even to eyes unaccustomed to the 
wealth of whisker which enhanced masculine beauty 
according to the standards of those days. A 
determined, though never a reckless, sail carrier, 
he had the secret of keeping his ship moving while 
there was a breath of wind to help him, and he was 
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never caught napping in any of the hundred and one 
contingencies which were part of the day’s work in 
a racing clipper. 

His reign in the Fiery Cross opened auspiciously, 
for in 1862—her first voyage under his command— 
she left Foochow on May 28th and docked in 
London on September 27th, 122 days out, securing 
the premium for the new season’s teas. On this 
occasion luck had a certain share in her success ; 
the Ellen Rodger, Whinfell, and Flying Spur all 
made slightly better passages, and but for a spasm 
of Scottish economy on the part of the last-named 
ship’s captain she would in all likelihood have 
secured the premium—in refusing to pay the 
somewhat exorbitant sum asked by a _ tugboat 
skipper for a tow up to Gravesend. 

The following year, however, saw the Fiery Cross 
beat her rivals fair and square. Leaving Foochow 
on May 27th, she reached London on September 8th, 
after a passage of 104 days. Others in the race 
were such famous fliers as the Ellen Rodger, Falcon, 
Chrysolite, and the celebrated Challenger, and the 
only ship to come anywhere near her time was the 
Ziba, that wonderful little 500-ton barque from 
Hall’s yard which stuck in the forefront of the 
racing for many years and made some astonishingly 
good passages under a captain named Jones. The 
Ziba on this occasion was 106 days to Liverpool; 
none of the rest were within a week of the Frery 
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Cross’s time, and the Falcon, which sailed the same 
day, docked nearly a month later. 

Next year saw a new and formidable competitor 
in the field. This was the beautiful Serica, built by 
Steele for the well-known owner Findlay, the tale 
of whose tragic loss of reason on receiving the 
news of the wreck of his new clipper Spindrift is one 
of the most dramatic incidents in the shipping 
history of the time. The Serica and the Fiery Cross 
were almost identical in size and measurements, and 
a special rivalry existed between them throughout 
their career, much like that between the Cutty Sark 
and the Thermopylae a few years later. 

The result of their first encounter was in favour 
of the new-comer, which docked one day ahead of 
the Fiery Cross after a passage of 109 days against 
the older ship’s 114. But the 1865 race saw the 
decision reversed. Here, as on a previous occasion, 
chance stepped in on the side of the Frery Cross. 
Both vessels, which had sailed from the Min River 
at the same time, and been constantly in company 
during the passage home, made their numbers 
simultaneously off St. Catherine’s, and a little later, 
the wind falling light, the Fiery Cross had the luck 
to fall in with a tug which took her up to Gravesend 
on the same tide. The Serica, unluckily for her, 
was unable to get a tow before she was off the 
Foreland, so that the Fiery Cross secured the 
coveted ‘ blue ribbon’ by a margin of a few hours. 


10 
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The tea trade had now touched its zenith, and 
newer and faster competitors were continually 
entering the lists ; public interest in the racing, too, 
was becoming increasingly keen, whetted by the 
close and exciting finishes which had recently been 
reported. All through the country money changed 
hands over the result as freely as over that of the 
classics of the Turf, and there was a lively exchange 
of black eyes between the office-boys of the various 
shipping companies over the chances of their 
respective candidates. 

The tale of the great tea race of 1866 has furnished 
a theme for many a painter’s brush, skilled and 
otherwise, and been retold a hundred and one times 
in sailor yarns in every drinking bar from end to 
end of the seven seas—how first one, then another, 
of the five leaders held the advantage through the 
long three months’ passage, until the climax of the 
race was reached in the tense excitement of the 
closing twenty-four hours. A good start, a close 
race, and a ding-dong finish—there you have all 
the essentials of a first-class sporting event; and 
if to ride in a classic race is a strain upon a crack 
rider, how much greater must have been the strain 
upon the captain of one of these racing clippers in a 
contest which lasted as many months as a race like 
the Derby lasts minutes ! 

The Fiery Cross was not one of the famous first 
three whose names earned imperishable renown— 
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Artel, Serica, and Taeping—but her part in the great 
race was sufficiently thrilling. Hers was the role, 
not without its touch of pathos, of the horse which 
gets well away at the start, and gamely sticks to the 
lead until others go by and snatch victory from him 
in the last lap. 

At the start her luck seemed to be with her once 
again, for the Ariel, the first ship to complete 
loading, got into difficulties with her tug in the 
currents of the Min River, of which the China Pilot 
gives a pretty clear idea, and was compelled to 
anchor until the next tide. In the meantime the 
Fiery Cross, which drew a good deal less water, 
towed triumphantly past her with three cheers, 
as much, no doubt, of irony as of farewell. As far 
as Anjer she not only maintained but increased her 
lead, passing that milestone twenty-one days out, 
with the Ariel two days behind, closely followed by 
the Taeping and her old rival Serica. 

On June 24th, in the south-east trades, she made 
a run of 328 miles, the best day’s work of the 
whole passage, but for Aviel’s 330 miles two days 
later, under precisely similar conditions. Between 
Mauritius and the Cape Ariel and Taeping began to 
close in on her, but she held on to her lead, though a 
considerably reduced one, as far as the Cape meridian. 
Taeping now drew ahead, and she and the Frery 
Cross were in company until 27 N. latitude. Up to 
this time the Fiery Cross was well in the running 
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for the premium, but her luck now deserted her, 
She struck a patch of flat calm, where she lay for 
twenty-four hours, the Taeping meanwhile in full 
view of her picking up a breeze which carried her 
quickly out of sight. 

At the Western Islands the Aviel held the lead, 
the Fiery Cross still doggedly hanging on to second 
place, while the Taeping had again dropped behind. 
Taeping and Serica, however, now began to draw 
ahead, and the Fiery Cross, having again been 
unlucky with her weather in the Channel, did not 
anchor in the Downs until September 7th, after 
the three leaders had already docked. It is, of 
course, always rather futile to speculate upon 
might-have-beens ; but it may be regarded as fairly 
certain that, had it not been for that unfortunate 
patch of calm in 27 N. latitude, the Fiery Cross 
would have been one of the first three to arrive in 
London River, even if she had not crowned her 
career by securing the premium for the fifth time. 

A successful racing skipper, to employ the Turf 
analogy once again, was in as great demand among 
clipper owners as a winning jockey, and Captain 
Robinson was now persuaded to leave the Fiery 
Cross to take over the command of Messrs. Mac- 
Cunn’s new ship Sir Lancelot, which had yet to 
establish her name as one of the fastest vessels which 
ever sailed in the China trade. ’ 

His successor was Captain George Kirkup, a 
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Cumberland man, and a fine type of seaman, whose 
brief career in command of the Fiery Cross was 
sufficiently successful to give ground for the opinion 
that he would probably have been in the front rank of 
the racing skippers but for his tragic and untimely 
death. 


A pencilled line on an old chart—strange how as 
you trace it down the latitudes a ship gone long ago 
as completely as the furrow once driven by the 
coulter of her own keen bows through the unremem- 
bering sea seems to rise up before you in all her 
vanished strength and beauty; how in fancy you 
loiter with her through the Doldrums, speed rejoicing 
down the Trades, and see her exultant spread her 
fearless wings to the boisterous wooing of the 
Westerlies! . . . Captain Kirkup’s chart of the 
South Atlantic lies before me as I write. It shows 
the pencillings of the Prery Cross’s passage out to 
Shanghai in 1866, and I note several fine day’s runs 
of round about 350 miles, in the Roaring Forties. 
Her track out to Hong-Kong the following year is 
also pencilled on this chart, these being the only 
outward passages she made under Captain Kirkup ; 
and I find as well a third track indicated, evidently 
(to judge by the dates) that of some vessel bound 
out to China, but with no clue as to the year or the 
ship referred to. Some of the daily runs shown on 
this third track are so remarkable that it seems just 
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possible it may be that of the Avzel’s record passage 
of eighty-three days to Hong-Kong in 1867 which 
caused so great a sensation in nautical circles at the 
time. 

The Fiery Cross loaded as usual at Foochow for 
the 1867 race, and sailed on June 5th, three days 
later than her old rival Serica and the day after the 
Taeping. She arrived in London 111 days out, this 
being a better time than any of the ships which 
loaded at Foochow except the Taeping and the 
wonderful Aviel, both of which arrived in 102 days, 
and the Cumberland-built Belted Will, with a 
passage of I09 days. Some pencillings on the 
chart, which I imagine refer to this passage, suggest 
that the Fiery Cross was not too well served by 
her trades on this occasion. She was in company 
with the Aviel for five days—September 15th to 
18th inclusive—after passing the Western Islands, 
and although the Avzel was going ‘ all out’ to win 
the race, it took her all her time to give the old ship 
her dust. 

It was Captain Kirkup’s first and last tea race. 
The pencillings of her outward track to Hong-Kong 
in 1867, which again show several good runs, the 
best being December 14th to 16th inclusive of well 
over 300 miles, were traced by a dying man. He 
had been ill when the ship arrived in London in 
September, and it was thought he would not be able 
to go out to China with the ship ; but he soon became 
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so much better that he was able to resume command 
when she sailed in the autumn of 1867. At sea, 
however, the same mysterious ailment from which 
he had suffered made its reappearance, and he died 
soon after the ship arrived at Hong-Kong. The 
fact was afterwards brought to light that he had 
died from the effects of poison administered by his 
Chinese cook, whether intentionally or in error could 
never certainly be proved. 

In 1868, under a new captain—Beckett—she 
made one of the longest passages of her whole career, 
120 days to London, owing largely to exceptional 
calms in the Sunda Straits and bad weather off the 
Cape. Next year, for the first time, her name does 
not appear in the race at all, but she was again 
in the running in 1870, when she took 116 days 
from Macao with yet another commander—Captain 
Middleton. She crops up once more in 1872, witha 
passage of 119 days from Shanghai under a Captain 
Murray ; and henceforward drops into that hard- 
worked obscurity which falls to the lot of most old 
ships which have the good, or ill, fortune to escape 
the perils of the sea in their earlier years. 

From that obscurity she was yet to emerge in one 
great burst of burning splendour, like a sun which, 
all day hidden behind clouds, breaks through them 
in a last pageantry of setting before his final plunge 
below the skyline. Hers was that tragic yet not 
ignoble fate which befell so many of the old wooden 
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sailing ships—a fate, moreover, which coincidence 
seemed specially to reserve for those at whose 
christening the Fire Spirit had been invoked by 
their sponsors. She went as the Lightning went, as 
the Comet went—in a pyre like a viking’s funeral. 
Somewhere in the late ’eighties—being then, like 
many of her contemporaries in their latter days, 
Norwegian owned—she was towed into Stangate 
Creek on fire and sunk, her wreck being later 
dispersed by gun-cotton; and thus her long and 
honourable career came to an end, fittingly enough, 
close to the scene of many of her earlier triumphs. 


SOME ANCIENT MARINERS 


HAT magnificent consciousness of the 
superiority of his own nationality over 
every other which was, up to a generation or 


_ two ago, the Englishman’s racial inheritance handed 


down through centuries of ancient wars, survived, 
perhaps, nowhere longer than in that most remark- 
able of modern Babels, the forecastle of a British 
merchant ship. Sailor tradition always dies hard— 
Shakespeare never wrote truer words than those in 
which he sums up the seafarer as ‘ strong in custom ’ 
—and the shell-back of thirty or forty years ago 
(odd mixture that he was of the insular and the 
cosmopolitan) continued, as no doubt he had done 
for centuries past, to classify his shipmates other 
than English-speaking as ‘ Dagoes’ and ‘ Dutch- 
men’, without the slightest idea that he was being 
in the least offensive when he did so. 

Dagoes—well, Dagoes was Dagoes, and there 
you were! Excitable sort o’ blokes, with a nasty 
way of usin’ a knife when they got scrappin’— 
and not much use, as a general thing, at a sailorizin’ 
job... though they’d got their good points, 
no doubt. Dutchmen—well, there again they 
was Dutchmen, and that was all about it— 
Yon Smit, Hansmedoodle-dans, and so forth—right 
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enough if you give ’em time, but come to smart work 
aloft 

From this rough-and-ready kind of national 
generalization the Scandinavian was, as a general 
thing, exempt. He was, in nine cases out of ten, 
a good sailorman and a decent shipmate. What 
higher character could one sailor give to another ? 

The Norwegian and the Dane were first in order 
of popularity. The Swede—or ‘ Scouwegian’, as 
Jack was wont, for some reason, to describe him— 
had not so high a reputation as a seaman: and asa 
matter of fact the Swede has probably got sailorizing 
in his bones in a less degree than the other Baltic 
peoples. The Finn, of course, stood in a category 
by himself. Excellent seaman though he might 
be—and here be it said that there are few sailing 
vessels to-day which better maintain the old sail 
tradition of cleanliness and smartness than those 
under the Finnish ensign—he was always surrounded 
in the eyes of thé old type of shellback, with an 
aura of fearful veneration. Was he not—was not 
every Finn and more particularly every Russian 
Finn—a ‘witch’? Not a wizard, please: male or 
female were alike ‘ witches’ to the sailor. Had he 
not occult powers over the winds and seas; and 
could he not, if he liked, or if his officers rubbed him 
the wrong way, induce calms and contrary gales to 
spite it out upon them ? 

Just where and how this almost universal belief 
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originated—-a belief which still survived, to some 
extent, into the present century—it is impossible to 
say. But the Finns have undoubtedly always had a 
turn for the magical—witness the passage in the 
“Kalevala’, the national epic of Finland, which 
describes how the hero Wainamoinen, before 
building a ship which needed neither sails nor oars, 
went to the magician Wipmen and from him 


Learned of words a hundred, 
Learned a thousand incantations, 
Hidden deep for many ages— 
Learned the words of secret wisdom, 
Found the keys of secret doctrine, 
Found the lost words of the Master. 


The idea was, of course, quite prevalent at one 
time that winds might be bought from witches, 
confined in a bag, to be let out as and when they 
were required. No doubt many a weather prophet 
in those days profited largely by the sale of these 
bagfuls ; and it is easy to enough follow the reason- 
ing by which the Finns themselves came to be held 
responsible for head winds blowing out of the 
Gulf of Finland, and hence for contrary winds of 
all kinds. 

But the Norwegian and the Dane enjoyed no 
such doubtful distinction. They were accepted by 
the British sailor as men and brothers; and for 
this acceptance there are two good and sufficient 
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reasons,—the bond of kinship, and the bond of com- 
radeship or (to coin a word) of shipmateship. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to claim that many of 
our seaboard communities had, and have, more in 
common with the Norse peoples than with some of 
their own countrymen. The pure Celt is never 
really a sailor-man, not even when he picks a 
precarious living from the sea verge. To him the 
sea is always, as Matthew Arnold has it, “ unplumbed, 
salt, estranging ’: a thing to fear and to hate. The 
real Saxon type, again, whose name has been 
accorded so unjustifiable a precedence over all the 
other conquerors and invaders and peaceful settlers 
who have left their mark upon the national character, 
is not that of the voyager, but of the colonizer : two 
types which have seldom been really blended 
throughout the world’s history. 

The British seaboard peoples, on the other hand— 
of the north-east coast, with its Norse -bys and 
-holms and -nesses—of Orkney and Shetland, where 
the ancient Scandinavian festival of ‘ Up-helly-a’ 
still survives, with its Viking ship and ‘ Guizer Jarl’ 
—of ‘ Little England beyond Wales ’, the names of 
whose islands, Skomer, Skokham, and Flatholm, 
seem to have strayed out of a chart of the Baltic— 
of Norfolk, of Devon, of Cork, and Sligo, all show 
in speech, customs, and racial type unmistakable 
signs of Scandinavian influence. The admixture 
is one which has been brought about in various ways. 
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First of all, of course, came the early warlike 
invasions and subsequent settlements. Then came, 
as ever, the traders who inevitably follow in the 
wake of war. And lastly, there was the continual 
slow influx of men of Scandinavian birth who— 
especially in whaling ports like Hull and Peterhead 
—sailed in British ships and finally married and 
settled down ashore under the flag beneath which 
they had served at sea. 

And that, naturally, leads to the second bond of 
union—the link which binds together shipmate with 
shipmate, as perhaps few human associations can. 
Scandinavians, as we have seen, were very numerous 
in British sailing vessels. The Britisher and the 
Norseman lay out along topsail yards together in 
the bitter Cape Horn nights, picking up frozen 
canvas with numbed and bleeding hands. They 
floundered waist-deep in foam at the braces. They 
swapped yarns in fine dog-watches, running down 
the Trade. They shared their whack of pork and 
hard-tack. They lifted their voices in the shanties 
once familiar to every British sailor-man, and the 
Scandinavian took them with him into the ships of 
his own country, so that the time-honoured strains 
of ‘Reuben Ranzo’, ‘ Blow the Man Down’, and 
‘Whisky Johnnie’ continued to be heard in old 
ships ‘sold foreign’, when shantying was rapidly 
becoming a lost art under the Red Duster. 

The Norse sailor has, of course, also shanties of 
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his own.. For the matter of that he may, for all we 
know, have originally given us some of ours. One 
old Scandinavian shanty with a good lively tune 
is ‘ The Old Brig’. It has a strong family resemb- 
lance to what may be termed comminatory shanties 
like ‘ Blow Boys, Blow’ and ‘ Leave her, Johnnie’ ; 
and suggests at once a type of vessel which was—or 
is—by no means unknown in the timber trade, only 
held together by the chains with which, like St. 
Paul’s ship in the Acts of the Apostles, she was 
frapped, and kept from sinking by the floatable 
nature of her cargo. 


Across the merry ocean was sailing once a brig, 
And rotten were her timbers and shaky was her rig. 
She was soaking like a sponge all with every kind of wet, 
She was a holy terror, her records hard to beat. 
Hey, sing out Hooray, she was flying night and day. 


The cook he was a dandy, his dishes very rare, 
He served up shark as mutton, with sauce of Stockholm tar, 
He could make an Irish stew you could smell a mile away, 
And out of rats and seagulls he made a lovely pie. 

Hey, sing out Hooray, we got Chow Chow every day. 


For these verses—there are nine more—I am 
indebted to the Dvrakenberg Post, a periodical 
devoted to the purposes of ‘ making propaganda ’ for 
the Drakenberg Scouts, a Danish movement very 
similar in its objects to our own Sea Scout organiza- 
tion. Mr. Sophus Johnson, its founder, is himself 
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a retired seafaring man who has seen service in 
British ships, and he has aptly chosen as the patron 
of his movement that remarkable old seaman, 
Christian Jakobsen Drakenberg, who (leaving on 
one side his great age) may be taken as the personifi- 
cation of the Scandinavian seaman at his best— 
simple, stubborn, valiant and hardy, a good sailor- 
man and shipmate. As such, no better figure could 
be found to stand at the head of a movement whose 
ideal is to preserve those ancient and manly virtues 
among the youth of a later day, and, perhaps, a less 
stern generation. 

There can be no doubt that to the majority of 
people the term ‘ancient mariner’ carries with it 
an implication not entirely complimentary. And, 
on the whole, it is not surprising, for, when one comes 
to consider the matter, the individual example in 
connexion with whom the phrase has become a part 
of the current coin of speech, stands out (stripped of 
the glamour of Coleridge’s magic words) as a sea- 
faring man of great, but uncertain age, given to the 
telling of very long—and, be it added, exceedingly 
apocryphal—yarns to any one whom he could 
induce or even compel to listen to them—winding 
up, one shrewdly suspects, with a delicate hint 
regarding the relative position of the sun and the 
foreyard. Yes, the ‘Rime ’—let us be honest 
enough to admit it—however magnificent as litera- 
ture, as a sailor’s yarn is altogether too good to be 
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true. It has about it none of that rambling incon- 
sequence, that admirable and inimitable discursive- 
ness, which is the hall-mark of the genuine article. 
It is too complete, too neatly rounded off, in a word, 
too literary ; and any sailor-man hearing it would 
unhesitatingly set it down as a several-times- 
adjectived cuffer, and its narrator as a near relative 
of that hero of nautical mythology—Tom Pepper— 
who was kicked out of Hell because he told such 
unconvincing lies. 

But the real ancient mariner—the old shell-back 
of whom Conrad’s Singleton stands as an imperish- 
able portrait—was of a very different type. He was 
as much a product of his time as the vanished 
smock-frocked rustic. Of book-learning, more often 
than not, he had none—not so much as would have 
enabled him to read the betting news in the evening 
paper, or enter for sixpenny crossword competitions ; 
but his mind was a storehouse of sea and weather 
lore, of odd old sailor superstitions that went back 
to the very dawn of seafaring, garnered during the 
long and toilsome years of his unsung and uncon- 
sidered Odyssey, and of knowledge of that ancient 
and honourable craft of ‘ sailorizin’’ of which the 
age of steam has no longer either need or knowledge. 
His age—if indeed, he knew it himself within a 
year or two—was his own secret, locked jealously 
within his own breast, lest he should be judged too 
old toearn his pay. It appeared on the ship’s books, 
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perhaps, as fifty-two or three at the most; and it 
was only when memory unloosed his tongue and, 
yarning with his shipmates, he began to recall, in 
some Clyde four-poster of the ‘nineties, the days 
when in his own ripe manhood such legendary 
beings as Bully Forbes still trod the authentic earth, 
that he gave the lie to the statement. And so long 
as he stood his trick with the rest, and earned his 
pay and his whack—and, God knows, men did 
earn it in those days !—no one troubled overmuch. 
Indeed, most skippers were glad to have one or two 
such old stagers in their crews, especially when 
trained men became harder to come by. What they 
lacked in strength and suppleness, they more than 
made up in knowledge and skill; and many a liner 
officer of to-day recalls with gratitude the lessons 
he learned from such old men in the time of his 
apprenticeship. 

What became of them? Perhaps, like old 
soldiers, they faded away, out of a world which had 
no use any more for them or for the ships to which 
they gave such long and devoted service. I remem- 
ber hearing of one, who, when an officer who had 
known the old man in his apprentice days offered 
him a berth in the steamer he was mate of, shook 
his head and said, ‘ No—he didn’t want to feel like a 
greenhorn!’ A greenhorn—and he had followed 
the sea when most men then living were in their 
cradles! Well, perhaps he was right ; he belonged 
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to a vanished age, and he would have been but an 
unhappy ghost out of it. His speciality was 
square sennit—square sennit in a modern collier, 
where there wasn’t a bit of hemp to speak of outside 
the signal halyards ! 

_ Generally speaking, however, the wonder is that 
-so many sailormen of the days of sail retained their 
strength and vitality to a quite remarkable age. 
Such as did were really exceptions which proved the 
rule; for had it not been for the principle of the 
survival of the fittest, and of that other equally 
incontestable principle, that neither hard work nor 
scanty fare ever killed a man yet, and that more 
people die of too much to eat and too little to do 
than of their opposites, the mortality among mer- 
chant seamen in the windjammer days could have 
been only comparable to that of the Great Plague. 

It is therefore the more remarkable that one of 
the few authenticated cases of abnormal longevity 
should be that of a sailor—the Norwegian seaman 
Drakenberg, previously referred to, and sometimes 
called ‘ the last of the Vikings ’, the tercentenary of 
whose birth has recently been celebrated in Denmark 
his adopted country and burial-place. 

Christian Jacobsen Drakenberg was born at 
Blomsholm, in Norway, on November 18, 1626. 
He came of that true Norse sailor-farmer stock which 
on our own east coast has given so many sons 
to the sea service. At the age of eight the boy 
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Drakenberg went to live with an uncle in Holland, 
with whom he went to sea at eleven, remaining 
with him for five years. He was apparently a boy 
of independent spirit, for at thirteen he left his 
uncle and sailed for three years with another Dutch 
skipper. Five years later, again, he made a voyage 
in a Norwegian ship to Greenland, and in 1657, 
‘when he was once again back with his uncle, he 
joined the Danish navy as a gunner on the out- 
break of war between that country and Sweden. 
He remained in the service until 1660, being pro- 
moted to quartermaster when peace was proclaimed ; 
but the routine of the navy in time of peace did not 
commend itself to his restless and turbulent dis- 
position, and very soon we find him back again in 
a merchant ship. This time he voyaged to London, 
where he left his ship, and henceforward for some 
years his life—but for one or two episodes peculiar 
to the period—was very much that of a sailor before 
the mast in the ’seventies or ’eighties of last century. 
To the West Indies with one Captain Lax; in a 
Portuguese ship to the Brazils; to Virginia in an 
English ship; in another English ship to Malta. 
On one of his Virginia voyages he was taken prisoner 
by French pirates, possibly the same whose exploits 
in the South Seas some years later are recorded by 
Sieur Raveneau de Lussan, but he soon escaped 
and made his way to England. Next, war breaking 


out again between Denmark and Sweden, he put in 
12 
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another six years in the Danish navy, leaving the 
service, as before, on the conclusion of peace. 

He continued the process of seeing the world by 
voyages to Archangel, Smyrna and Cadiz, and it was 
when bound for the latter port to load wine and salt 
that the ship in which he was serving fell a victim 
to one of the common maritime risks of the time, 
namely, capture by an Algerine pirate. Drakenberg, 
like the rest of his shipmates, was sold into slavery, 
and remained in the service of one master after 
another for sixteen years. In 1710, being then at 
Aleppo, having been sold to a rich Jew in that city, 
he and five of his fellow captives decided to make 
a determined bid for freedom. There was in the 
Jew’s service a mysterious Swede named Stephen 
Johansen Ert, apparently one of the numerous 
renegades who decided that it was good policy when 
in Turkey to do as the Turks did, and turned their 
misfortunes to the best account they could by 
getting on the soft side of their captors. This man 
had evidently feathered his nest with some success, 
since he was said to have sent considerable sums of 
money home to Sweden, had obtained leave to pay 
a visit to his native country on his giving his word 
of honour to return. His passage had been arranged 
for in an English ship, and when the time came for 
his departure, the Jew, his master, accompanied 
him on board to see him off, taking Drakenberg and 
two other slaves with him, presumably to carry his 
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baggage. The English captain, who was in the plot, 
plied the Jew with drink to such purpose that he 
was soon in a dead stupor. The signal was then 
given to the rest of the fugitives to come on board. 
The captain had already provided a boat for the 
escape, and fitted it out with arms and provisions, 
and before the Jew awoke from his drunken sleep, 
' they were well out of reach of pursuit. 

But the danger was not yet over. Sailing by 
night, and hiding by day in one or other of the 
islands, lest they should be recaptured by one of 
the Turkish or Barbary galleys which swarmed in 
the eastern Mediterranean, they at last made their 
way to Malta, but not without suffering privations 
so great that one of their number died on the voyage. 
In Malta they sold their boat and weapons, and 
finally Drakenberg reached Bordeaux, where he 
found a ship bound for Arendal in Norway. 

It might reasonably have been expected that a 
man of ninety who had just reached his native land 
after enduring captivity for sixteen years, would 
have thought the time ripe for a spell ashore; but 
the wanderer had not long been at home before he 
was once again at sea, bound to Spain for salt—a 
curious coincidence when it is recalled that it was a 
precisely similar voyage which had met with so rude 
an interruption sixteen years before. Salt was 
evidently an unlucky cargo for Drakenberg, for 
this time he had a narrow escape of exchanging one 
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captivity for another, the ship being challenged by 
a French privateer off the coast of Ireland after 
discharging her salt, and only allowed to proceed 
after some desperate lying. 

On his return to Norway, Drakenberg joined the 
navy again as quartermaster, and it was while 
serving in that capacity that he had his famous 
encounter with the great Norwegian Admiral 
Tordenskiold, then a lieutenant. Drakenberg had 
been sent to Christiania on some service errand, and 
when strolling along the street with some of his 
shipmates, he omitted to salute the future Admiral, 
being, no doubt, like a good many merchant sailor- 
men, no great respector of the outward ceremonies 
of naval discipline. The lieutenant, greatly incensed 
by this neglect, proceeded to lay about the old man 
with the flat of his sword, whereupon Drakenberg 
turned upon him, twisted his sword out of his 
hand, and flung it over the house-tops. To judge 
from the accounts which have been handed down 
of the old Norseman’s feats of strength and his 
berserk rages, the doughty lieutenant might well 
have thought himself lucky that he was not thrown 
after his weapon. Drakenberg was immediately 
arrested and put in irons on board Tordénskiold’s 
ship, but since, fortunately for him, he was on a 
naval errand, he was released almost at once. 

He remained in the Norwegian navy for six years. 
At the end of that time his sight was becoming 
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slightly impaired—which was scarcely surprising, 
at the age of ninety-six—so he left the navy, but 
not the sea, for we find him next sailing in a Dutch 
smack to Holstein and being wrecked at Husum in 
the great Christmas gale of 1717. From Husum 
he went by land to Lubeck, and thence to Holland, 
where he remained until 1720. 

' He next paid a visit to Sweden, rather surpris- 
ingly, since he had fought against that country 
whenever he had had the chance, and two years 
later he turns up in Jutland as the honoured guest 
of one Lieutenant-Colonel Berregaard, on his estate 
of Orsevkloster. Drakenberg’s visits were decidedly 
lengthy affairs : when he came he came to stay, and 
when he took up his quarters anywhere, it generally 
meant a sojourn of five or six years. Nor was he 
always the most desirable of guests, but whatever 
his faults, ingratitude’ was certainly not one of 
them. It is told of him that on one occasion, 
hearing a buyer in the market speak disparagingly 
of Mrs. Berregaard’s cheese, he at once constituted 
himself the cheese’s champion, and proceeded to 
defend its quality with so much more zeal than 
discretion that he had ultimately to be taken home 
in a cart and went on crutches for several weeks. 
A local divine thought the occasion an apt one for 
suggesting to the old fellow that he ought to be 
thinking about his latter end, instead of brawling 
and fighting, but his discourse fell on deaf ears, and 
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all that he got by way of reply was that he hadn’t 
the slightest intention of dying just yet, in fact, not 
until he had been presented to the king. 

From this time onwards, the fame of Drakenberg’s 
great age having begun to get about, he appears 
to have enjoyed in Denmark a vogue very much 
like that of his English prototype, Old Parr, who 
died when Drakenberg was five or six years old. 
More than one aristocratic patron took him up, 
though he must at times have been, especially in 
his later years, a decidedly embarrassing visitor. 
Like all sailormen, he seems to have been fond of a 
‘grouse’, particularly about his food, and his 
temper grew no less violent with advancing age. 
He could not endure to be thwarted, and when he 
challenged one of the menservants at Orsevkloster 
to run a race, and lost, he was so infuriated that 
he doubled the unfortunate winner up and damaged 
him so badly that he died. 

His most powerful friend at this period of his 
career was Count Danneskiold Samsoe, and he it 
was who fulfilled the old man’s pet ambition by 
presenting him to King Christian VI. The king 
was greatly taken with the old seaman, and granted 
him the rank and pay of boatswain in the navy, as 
well as giving him a present of money to buy a 
suit of clothes. 

Possibly the new suit of clothes went to his 
head ; whatever the reason, it was not long before, 
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at the age of almost a hundred and eleven, he made 
his first venture on the uncharted seas of matrimony. 
His bride was a mere girl of sixty or so, but he 
survived her by many years, and although he made 
offers of marriage to several other women, he 
remained a widower until his death. 

In 1732-3 he made a journey to Blomsholm, his 
‘birthplace—a very considerable undertaking in the 
conditions of travel existing at that time—in order 
to obtain documentary evidence as to his actual 
age, some doubt having been cast upon it by one 
of Count Samsoe’s guests, returning with a bap- 
tismal certificate duly signed by the clergyman of 
the parish. 

He next paid one of his lengthy visits to Allin- 
gaard, this time staying for five years. But as 
time went on he became more and more trouble- 
some, and when he left at last—having, so it is 
said, taken umbrage because one of his frequent 
proposals of marriage had met with a rebuff—his 
hosts were glad to see the back of him. Finally, 
he went to live in Aarhus in a house (still standing) 
which was provided for him by his old friend and 
benefactor, Count Samsoe; and here he died in 
October 1772, being less than a month short of 
attaining his hundred and forty-seventh year. He 
was buried in the Cathedral of Aarhus, and for 
many years after his death his coffin was left open 
in order that the curious might inspect his remains ; 
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and it was only the intervention of Queen Amalie 
in 1840 which brought this singularly morbid 
diversion to an end. 

The stories told of him indicate that alike in his 
faults and virtues he was the typical Scandinavian 
‘ shell-back ’—courageous, warm-hearted, and loyal 
—but withal turbulent, quarrelsome, and boastful. 
He was very vain, both of his age and of his great 
strength, and sometimes enjoyed jokes which were 
more amusing to himself than to the victim, as 
when he would wring the hand of some unsuspecting 
person so vigorously as to make him writhe and 
yell with pain. In many respects the lines of 
Taylor, the ‘ Water Poet’, on his predecessor, Old 
Parr, the ‘olde, olde, very olde manne’ of many 


contemporary broadsides, apply equally well to 
Drakenberg : 


His limbs their strength have left, 

His teeth all gone but one, his sight bereft, 
His sinews shrunk, his blood most chill and cold— 
Small solace !—imperfections manifold, 

Yet still his spirits possess his mortal trunk, 
Nor are his senses in his ruins shrunk ; 

But that his hearing’s quick, his stomach good, 
He’ll feed well, sleep well, well digest his food. 
He will speak merrily, laugh and be merry, 
Drink ale and now and then a cup of sherry ; 
Loves company and understanding talk, 

And (on both sides held up) will often walk. 
And though old age his face with wrinkles fill, 
He hath been handsome and is comely still ; 
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Well fac’d, and though his beard not oft corrected, 
Yet neat it grows, not like a beard neglected. 
From head to heel his body hath all over 

A quickset, thickset, natural hairy cover. 


It is very often the case that so-called abnormal 
longevity is more or less a matter of guess-work, 
resting on what Americans term the ‘say-so’ of 
‘illiterate peasants to whom a few ‘years one way or 
the other make very little difference. There is no 
doubt of this kind regarding the age of Drakenberg. 
It is incontestably true that Christian Jacobsen 
Drakenberg was born at Blomsholm in 1626 and 
buried at Aarhus in 1772. 

And yet one cannot help seeing what a very 
good case on the other side a sceptically inclined 
biographer of the modern iconoclastic sort might 
make out. 

It is, as has just been said, undeniably true that 
there was a Drakenberg born at Blomsholm and 
buried at Aarhus, but—here steps in our imaginary 
sceptic with his query—what proof have we that 
the Drakenberg who was born there and the man 
who died at Aarhus a hundred and forty-six years 
later were one and the same? In other words, 
how do we know that in the course of that eventful 
century and a half the identity of the first Draken- 
berg was not assumed, and held until death, by 
some other person unknown ? 

The time when such an exchange of identities 
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might have been effected was, obviously, the sixteen 
years during which Drakenberg was a slave in Asia 
Minor. At the time when he was captured he was 
already seventy-six years old, and what more likely 
than that a man of such advanced age should 
succumb to the hardships of his captivity ? 

Imagine, then, some fellow captive who perhaps, 
while ardently desiring liberty, has some special 
and private reason for getting rid of his own identity 
before doing so. And who more likely than that 
somewhat mysterious person, the Swede Ert? He 
fills the bill in more ways than one. He was some- 
thing of a linguist, and we are told that Drakenberg 
in his old age spoke several languages well. He 
desired to revisit Sweden, which country Drakenberg 
actually did visit very soon after his escape. The 
fact of his having been amassing money in Sweden 
explains his anxiety to regain his liberty, while his 
promise to the Sultan to return provides a sufficient 
reason for getting rid of his own identity. He 
must, moreover, have had ample opportunity to 
familiarize himself with the main points of Draken- 
berg’s early career. Men thrown together in 
captivity soon become intimate; and we are also 
told that Ert had been accustomed to act as letter- 
writer in ordinary to his fellow prisoners, which 
would have afforded him ample opportunity to find 
out personal details about them. 

But—it may be objected—how would it be 
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possible for a man of forty or fifty to step into the 
shoes of one of ninety? Easily enough, says our 
sceptic : men age very quickly, as every one knows, 
in slavery, and it is further specifically stated by 
those who knew Drakenberg after his return from 
Asia that he ‘ might easily have been taken for a 
man of sixty’. 
' Having, then, duly been absorbed into the 
borrowed personality of Drakenberg, the unknown 
Ert—or whoever he may have been—would then 
find, doubtless to his own surprise and, perhaps, 
discomfiture, that an unexpected kind of fame was 
being thrust upon him, as the successor of Old 
Parr ; and, realizing that it was a very useful asset, 
enter into the spirit of the game, even to the extent 
of producing his—or Drakenberg’s—birth certificate 
when a doubt seemed to be cast upon the genuine- 
ness of his antiquity. It was a case of the well-worn 
quotation about the tangled web we weave when 
first we practise to deceive. Arthur Orton, there 
is every reason to believe, never really intended to 
claim the Tichborne estates when he first started 
on his career of imposture, and the returned Draken- 
berg may never have realized that he was going to 
be one of the wonders of his generation when he 
borrowed for his own convenience the identity of a 
man forty years his senior. 

There, then, you have the sceptic’s case; and 
quite a pretty tale it makes, regarded as a piece of 
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ingenious fiction. Let it go at that! For, after 
all, the modern biographical method of destroying 
old traditions, and besmirching the memory of the 
dead, is but a sorry sort of business at the best, 
whether it touches the fair name of a dead queen, 
or the greatness of prophet, priest, or king, or only 
the claim of an old, humble, seafaring man to have 
lived a certain number of years longer than the 
allotted span of mankind. 


NELSON’S MEN 


ANY and great are the contrasts which 
M are afforded by a comparison between the 

fleet which fought at Trafalgar and the 
Navy as we know it to-day; between the stately 
three-decker with her rounded and swelling hull, 
her curving figure-head, and stern rich with florid 
“ ginger-bread work’, and the stark and unadorned 
grimness of the latest super-Dreadnought ; between 
the lofty masts and piled-up tiers of sails, and the 
squat funnels and bare steel wireless poles which 
have taken their place; between the chubby 
muzzle-loaders which came into action at three 
hundred yards’ distance and the newest engines of 
destruction with an effective range of twenty miles 
or more. 

But great as all these contrasts are, there is 
perhaps none more striking than that between the 
bluejacket of the present day and his forerunner of 
a century and a quarter ago. The seaman of 
Nelson’s time has passed away as completely as the 
ships he sailed and fought in, and, like them, he 
has left only an intangible tradition as his legacy 
to an order of things which knows him no more. 

It is strange to reflect upon the haphazard 
methods of naval recruiting which prevailed right 
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through the centuries when Britain was fighting at 
sea for her very existence. Nelson and his contem- 
poraries had no reserve of highly-trained naval 
ratings to draw on. Their ships were manned very 
largely by men swept up indiscriminately in the net 
of the press gang, to whom were added others from 
the jails and the debtors’ prisons, who did not share 
the great Doctor Johnson’s opinion regarding the 
relative attractiveness of those resorts and the 
lower deck of a seventy-four ; and a comparatively 
small number of old salts, with such fishermen and 
merchant seamen as had been brought in by the 
press, leavened the lump. Landsmen, or‘ waisters’, 
that is, men who were usually employed on work 
in the waist of the ship, being not skilled enough 
to go aloft or stand their trick at the wheel, were a 
recognized class which ranked after the ordinary 
seamen; and the familiar term ‘waster’ for a 
useless or incompetent person is probably derived 
from this source. 

In the handling of crews of this nature the harsh 
and often brutal discipline of those days became 
almost inevitable. Naval officers had practically 
despotic power, and it is on the whole to the credit 
of the Service that abuse of such power was not 
more frequent than it actually was. A man might 
be ordered summarily forty-eight strokes of the 
“cat’ for some trivial offence ; it is recorded that 
one captain ordered a man to be flogged for singing 
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out at the capstan! Given a humane and kindly 
officer, a man might look for justice, even if it were 
harsh justice; but if he fell under the command 
of a tyrant his life was a misery. It is told of one 
admiral that when he was asked in what spirits he 
had left his crew, he replied, ‘ Oh, I have left them 
all, to a man, the merriest fellows in the world.’ 
“How so?’ asked his questioner. ‘ Why,’ replied 
the admiral, “I flogged seventeen of them, and they 
are happy it is over, and all the rest are happy 
because they have escaped.’ 

Afloat, his life was one of constant hardship and 
discomfort. Imagine some hundreds of men eating 
and sleeping for months on end in the confined 
space afforded by the lower deck of an old wooden 
battleship or frigate. fourteen inches per man was 
allowed for the slinging of hammocks. In fine 
weather, when the ports could be open, such a 
space was cramped enough, but when a heavy sea 
was running and they had to be kept continually 
closed, the atmosphere reeked of unwashed humanity 
(for the sailor in those days usually turned in ‘all 
standing ’, and the supply of fresh water for washing 
either himself or his clothing was very limited), 
bilge water, and stale and rancid food. His bill of 
fare was of the most monotonous, and the unpalat- 
able nature of his hash, scouse, and duff was fre- 
quently increased by mouldy flour, bad meat, and 
weevily biscuits. No wonder that he came to 
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look upon his grog as the one bright spot in his 
dietary ! 

Yet the strange thing is that, after the paradoxical 
fashion of the sailor-man, he often lavished an 
almost idealistic affection and devotion upon the 
ships in which he had endured so much privation. 
There is a story told which well illustrates this 
ship-feeling of the old-style seaman, about an old 
sailor who having been present at the funeral of 
Nelson, was asked afterwards how he liked the 
sermon. ‘ Not so well,’ replied the old fellow, ‘ for 
the parson kept saying “‘Victory”’ this and “ Victory” 
that, and never a word about the old Téméraire !’ 

Time has brought about almost as complete a 
change in the outward appearance of the sailor as 
in that of the ship. The jacks who filled the 
‘ Bedford in Chase’ and the ‘ Heart in Hand’ with 
their boisterous mirth when the ships of the Channel 
or the Mediterranean Fleet put in with news of 
fresh triumphs over ‘ Boney’s’ squadrons, were 
very different from those who throng the streets of 
‘Pompey’ at the present day. No cap with its 
gilt ribbon—where, by the way, did the ‘ matloe’ 
of those times keep his girl’s picture ?—no collar 
with the white lines which, according to quite 
erroneous tradition, commemorate Nelson’s vic- 
tories ; no black silk tie which tradition—probably 
equally apocryphal—also asserts to have originated 
as mourning for the great admiral. Even the 
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time-honoured ‘ bundle-handkerchief’, which until 
quite recently formed a connecting link between the 
old order and the new, will now probably be soon 
a thing of the past. Sailors going on shore leave 
are now allowed to carry suit-cases. Sailors and 
suit-cases !—what wonder that some of the pessi- 
mists sadly shake their heads and wonder, as people 
have been wondering since ships began, “ what the 
Service is coming to’. : 

It was not until 1857 that a standard uniform 
was adopted for the seamen of the Royal Navy. 
Prior to that date the dress of the lower deck was 
as nondescript as in a tramp steamer to-day, and 
in Cruickshank’s engraving of ‘The Point of 
Honour’ the crew of a king’s ship are seen arrayed 
in a motley collection of checked shirts and striped 
jerseys. ‘Conceive’—to quote a contemporary 
description—‘a short, thickset fellow, with an 
habitual stoop, a black handkerchief tied loosely 

round his brawny neck, his legs thrust into trousers 
of coarse canvas, a glazed hat shading his weather- 
beaten face, and a pigtail of a truly respectable 
length sticking out over the collar of his jacket of 
true blue.’ This latter garment, of course, con- 
tinues paradoxically enough to provide the popular 
appellation for a naval seaman long after it has 
ceased to be a part of his customary attire. In 
action the glazed hat was usually replaced by a 
stocking-cap or a handkerchief bound pirate-wise 
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about the head; and, alike on land or water, the 
picture was seldom complete without the slightly 
bulging cheek which betrayed the presence of the 
customary ‘ quid’. 

It was ashore that Jack was in his glory. Often 
he had as much as nine years’ pay to dispose of ; 
and ‘ blood’ or ‘ smart’ money had—in accordance 
with a tradition common to both Services which 
survived up to comparatively recent times—to be 
spent as quickly as possible lest it should bring 
ill-luck to its possessor. Sometimes, then, his 
difficulty was to get rid of it fast enough; and 
therefore he adopted such devices as buying gold 
watches and frying them, eating banknotes between 
bread and butter, purchasing waistcoats and having 
them gold-laced ‘stem and stern alike’, and char- 
tering twenty-five coaches at once, himself sitting 
in state on the top of the one which led the procession. 
And then—well, there was always his ship to go 
back to, which as a rule he was not sorry to do, for 
at heart he was as much a fish out of water in port 
as Melville’s Nantucketer. 

Such, then, was the seaman of Nelson’s time, 
and such his life—hard, sordid, brutal, yet shot 
through and through very often, like a stormy sky 
at sunset, by the tragic splendour of his end. Not 
the Tom Tough or Ben Bobstay of Dibdin’s’songs, 
for Dibdin was above all a propagandist, and a 
very good one too, and his sailors were no more 
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portraits than the simpering mariner in a china 
group of ‘ The Sailor’s Farewell’. Not the maudlin, 
sentimental, comic travesty of the Victorian stage, 
but one of the great heroic figures of history—the 
‘unknown sailor’ whose memorial is the sea-power 
of Britain. The nation owed him an immeasurable 
debt, yet his own generation gave him more kicks 
than halfpence. The men who died in the horrors 
of the cockpit were better off than most of their 
fellows, fated to rot in the stews of the seaports or 
find a last home in the pauper ward of the workhouse 
—for those were days when the old quatrain held 
a world of bitter truth : 


God and the sailor all men adore 

In time of war, if not before; 

When war is o’er, and all our wrongs are righted, 
God is forgotten and the sailor slighted, 
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